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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The Germans must either bully or cringe to some- 
body—‘‘it is their nature to.’’ They thought that 
they had got hold of ‘‘a softy’’ in President Wilson, 
and so they began to beslaver him with compliments as 
their protector, the saviour of the world, who was 
going to fight with them for the freedom of the seas 
and the freedom of commerce. But the Puritan Pro- 
fessor, who happens just now to be the absolute ruler 
ofa hundred million of the richest and most powerful 
Nation in the world, was not to be caught by the chaff 
of Prince Max or Dr. Solf, being quite aware that 
there are some animals of whom, as Pope said, 

“It is the slaver kills, and not the bite.’”’ 
ii reply to Dr. Solf’s Note accepting President 
Wilson’s Message and subsequent addresses, there 
fies across the Atlantic a blaze of righteous and fierce 
Wrath, that warms the cockles of one’s heart. 


The Germans made one of those blunders into which 
their impenetrable conceit is always leading them. 
They thought they could pick out just those portions of 

ident Wilson’s speeches that suited them, and in 
Gémeantime go on killing, burning, sinking, plunder- 
#% mankind. Not until they stop sinking merchant 
itd passenger ships and the very boats in which their 
“Mtims try to escape, not until they give over burning 
ad plundering towns in their retreat, contrary to all 

usage of warfare, not until they cease torturing 
ihe prisoners that fall into their hands, will parley 
mH them so much as begin, says the President. Now 
BS quite true that all this has been said before to the 
Geman Government by President Wilson, M. 
u, ‘and Mr. Lloyd George. But now the 
have to be placed, for the first time, before 
BeGerman people. The military censorship of the 
Piss is over : the German people are smelling peace, 

they will want to know what is passing between 
Meheads of the world. 


Words will 


We are certain that President Wilson’s words of 
scorn and indignation will come as a genuine surprise 
to the German people, who have not the faintest idea 
how their conduct of the war is regarded by the outer 
world. The Kaiser and the Head Staff have ordered 
these things and therefore they must be right—that 
was the German national view until the last fortnight, 
but is so no longer. Not only must the U-boats be 
recalled, and the burning and looting of French and 
Belgian towns be stopped, but the German nation must 
at once decide whether they prefer the All-Highest 
War Lord to peace. As a controversialist ‘‘ there are 
no spots ’’’ on the President. He reminds the German 
Government of a little speech he made at Mount 
Vernon on 4th July, in which he demands “the 
destruction of every arbitrary power anywhere that 
can separately, secretly, and of its single choice dis- 
turb the peace of the world; or, if it cannot be 
presently destroyed, at least its reduction to virtual 


impotency.’”’ 


That, observes the President, is one of the terms 
which the Germans have already accepted, but the 
arbitrary power still exists. In other words, the 
Kaiser must be deposed, or reduced to a cipher. But 
that is not all: the Germans must acknowledge that 
they are beaten. ‘‘ No arrangement can be accepted 
‘ which does rot provide absolutely satisfactory 
safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the 
present military supremacy of the armies of the U.S. 
and of the Allies in the field.’’ As for the details of 
evacuation, these must be left to the military com- 
manders in the field, and can, we should think, include 
no less than the surrender of all guns, and the occupa- 
tion by Allied troops of the fortresses of Metz, Stras- 
burg, and Mainz. After all these things have been 
done, then and not till then, will the proposal of an 
armistice be considered. In the meantime the vic- 
torious triumvirate, Foch, Haig and Pershing, con- 
tinue to advance. 


The restoration of Alsace and Lorraine is another 
of the terms which the German Government has agreed 
to accept. So that altogether the German people have 
a good deal to think about in the next few days, 
When after the defeat of Pompey, Cicero was called 
upon to accept Antony and ‘‘the boy’’ Octavian, he 
writes in a characteristic phrase ‘‘ dudum enim circum- 
rodo quod est devorandum,”’ J am a long time gnaw- 
ing round the morsel which must be swallowed. The 
German nation will probably take some little time in 
gnawing round the morsel which they are now called 
upon to swallow. We donot expect them to swallow it all 
at once, and therefore we do not look for an immediate 
peace. There is still some fighting to be done: how 
much depends a good deal on the rank and file of the 
Germany army and the mupition workers at Essen 
and other places. 


Sir Edward Cook reminds us in his book that the 
question of international disarmament was raised as 
long ago as 1868 by France. The French Emperor, 
who had probably had his bellyful of fighting in the 
Crimean and Austrian Wars, was very anxious to get 
Germany, or rather Prussia, to agree to some scheme 
of disarmament. The French Minister approached 
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Lord Lyons, our Ambassador: at Paris, and Lord 
Lyons wrote to Lord Clarendon, at that time Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs. Lord Clarendon (the 
maternal grandfather of the present Lord Derby) 
wrote good despatches, and was fond of writing them. 
He accordingly undertook the Quixotic enterprise of 
converting Bismarck to disarmament; and in the first 
months of 1870 he wrote several beautiful despatches 
to the German Chancellor. Bismarck replied lengthily 
that he dared not so much as mention the subject to 
his Sovereign, and that Germany’s situation was 
peculiar. At last, becoming a trifle bored by Lord 
Clarendon’s mellifluous periods, he asked what Eng- 
land would say if Germany requested her to reduce 
= Navy. Six months later the Franco-German War 
gan. 


It appears that Lord Clarendon, although a man of 
the world and an experienced diplomatist, really 
flattered himself that he could preach Bismarck into a 
pacifist. Lord Newton, in his Biography of Lord 
Lyons, writes that Lord Clarendon failed to grasp the 
essential fact that ‘‘it was the fixed and inexor- 
able determination of Bismarck to force a conflict upon 
France whenever the favourable opportunity should 
arise.’’ Bismarck, a few years later, met one of 
Lord Clarendon’s daughters in society, and said in his 
pleasant way that never in his life had he been so 
much relieved as when her father died, for had Lord 
Clarendon lived, there never would have been a 
Franco-German War! Quite an original man was 
Prince Bismarck. 


The Government has addressed a very stern note to 
the German Government on the continued maltreat- 
ment of British prisoners. The note tells the German 
Government that unless within four weeks they afford 
proper and humane treatment to prisoners in accord- 
ance with Articles 28 to 59 of the recent Hague Agree- 
ment, and that unless they cease to employ British 
prisoners underground in salt mines, and that unless 
they remove all British prisoners to a distance of not 
less than 30 kilometres behind the firing line, and that 
unless they allow Dutch representatives to visit the 
prisoners’ camps, ‘‘ the British Government will take, 
in concert with their Allies, such measures of reprisal 
as they may deem necessary,’ and ‘‘ that in any case 
the British Government will hold Germany responsible 
for the unlawful and inhuman treatment of the British 
prisoners in their hands, and will take all steps in their 
power to ensure that the persons responsible for these 
outrages shall be punished for their misdeeds.’’ This 
ultimatum is excellent, but it ought to have been 
addressed to Germany four years ago. We agree with 
Sir Henry Burdett, Sir Conan Doyle, and others, that 
the neglect of the prisoners’ case by the Government 
has been shameful: but it is not the fault of Lord 
Newton or Sir George Cave. 


Is it possible to compress into a single sentence a 
more scathing indictment of the German people than 
Lord Newton’s statement that when the Germans are 
winning the British prisoners are treated with more 
cruelty, and when the Germans are losing their treat- 
ment of our prisoners improves? That is the 
quintessence of cowardice and cruelty, and stamps 
with indelible infamy men who discredit the military 
profession, dishonour their country, and are a disgrace 
to the human form they wear. It is satisfactory to 
learn that a careful list of prison commandants is 
being kept, and that, following the German precedent 
in Roumania,—fas est ab hoste doceri—individual 
punishment will be exacted. The reason why German 
prisoners are not employed in coal mines in this 
country is because the trade-unions won’t allow it, as 
noble lords ought to know. The difficulty about 
reprisals is that the Germans don’t care a rap what we 
do to their prisoners. 

All former treaties of peace opened in Article 1 with 
a flourish about peace and friendship between the 
belligerents. The famous Treaty of Paris in 1763, 
which closed the Seven Years’ War, and which 
Chatham opposed (Bute’s Peace it ought to be 
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called), begins thus: “Art. 1. There shall be 4 his £8 
Christian, universal and perpetual peace, as well by Lord B 
sea as by land, and a sincere and constant frien New ¥ 
shall be re-established between their Britannic, Mansfic 
Christian, Catholic, and most Faithful Majesties, ang § office b 
between their heirs, successors, kingdoms, etc. . , the mo 


there shall be a general oblivion of everything that may 


have been done or committed before, or since, the com, § attentic 
mencement of the war just ended.’’ Great is th It is 
power of words! Before twelve years had passed, ip kicked 
1776, their most Christian, Catholic, and Faithfy Pickfor 
Majesties were at it again, hammer and tongs, fy dent of 
France sided with the American Colonies, and declare on 
war on Britain. yo 

Article 1 of the Treaty known as the Holy Allianc: § as succ 
in 1815 between the sovereigns of Austria, P was no 
and Russia declares that ‘‘Conformably to the words  first-rat 
of the Holy Scriptures which command all men to coq. § court ¢ 
sider each other as brethren the three contracting | Justice 
Monarchs will remain united by the bonds of a true ang | not ow 


indissoluble fraternity, etc.’’ Even the Treaty of 
Paris, 1856, after the Crimean War, opens with the 
declaration that ‘‘ there shall be peace and friendship” 
between the belligerent Sovereigns, ‘‘ their heirs and 
successors, dominions and subjects, in perpetuity,” 
We do not think that the treaty between the Central 
Empires and the Entente Allies will open with any pro. 
fessions of friendship for the future. Though the mos 
Christian, Catholic and Faithful Majesties knew what 
nonsense they were signing, still in former days wars 
left little rancour behind. The Germans have changed 
all that by their brutality. 


The meeting of Parliament on Tuesday was a 
tame affair. After a few questions about the sinking 
of the ‘‘Leinster,”’ and the treatment of British 
prisoners, the Speaker rises and says solemnly, “The 
Clerk will now proceed to read the Orders of the 
Day ’’ whereupon the Clerk rises and reads from the 
table ‘‘ Registration of Midwives Bill, Second Read 
ing.’’ A nation whose Parliament, with its armies 
sweeping round Lille and up to Metz, and peace on the b 
razor-edge of destiny, can proceed to discuss the regis 
tration of midwives, tithes, and the sale of a news 
paper, is certainly not devoid of calm, and ‘‘ calm is 
well,’’ though ‘‘ not life’s crown.’’ But is it surpris 
ing that from the days of Hamlet’s gravedigger the 
outside world has considered Englishmen as mad? 
Perhaps a state of suppressed excitement rather than 
stolidity is the truer picture of the House of Commons’ 
mind. 


Weare glad that the impudent attempt of the Inland 
Revenue officials to make a restaurateur pay the enter 
tainment duty because he supplies music to his cus 
timers has failed. Messrs. Lyons supply luncheon 
and dinners and teas at fixed prices and also 4 la carte; 
and a band plays at intervals during meals to fill » 
the gaps of those who can’t talk, and to drown the 
conversation of those who can. Counting ourselves 
in the latter category, we hate a band during meals: 
but that is not the legal point which occupied 
five judges sitting in banc. The Bow Stret 
magistrate, at the instigation of a Crown hireling, 
fined Messrs. Lyons, who appealed. Who but thth. sayit 
lawyer would think that in paying 2s. 6d. for lunches 
or 3s. 6d. for dinner you were paying for a musied 
entertainment? Luckily Mr. Justice Darling, 
Justice Bailhache, and Mr. Justice A. T. Lawrene pent 
saved us from the absurdity of Mr. Justice Salter asl ng 
Mr. Justice Shearman, and decided that a band duringy 
dinner was ‘“‘not an entertainment,’’ a judgment 
which Tue Saturpay Review concurs. 


The opening of the Michaelmas Law Sittings and tht 
procession of the Judges up Westminster Hall wait 
marked by the absence of the Lord Chief Justichjes 
although he was in London and two days later made si 
speech at a Mansion House luncheon. How long wil ove] 
the Bench and the Bar tolerate this scandal, which #Sme 
an affront to the dignity of the profession, a d 
tien of an ancient office, and a fraud upon the public? } 
We care not whether Lord Reading draws his salary” 
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I 
waives it; we hope that he has the decency not to draw 
his £8,000 a year for duties he does not perform. If 
Lord Reading is indispensable as a financial broker in 
New York, let him resign an office once filled by a 
Mansfield, a Cockburn, and a Coleridge; or if the 
office be no longer necessary, let it be abolished and 
the money saved. We are astonished that no inde- 
t Member of Parliament can be found to draw 
attention to this abuse. 


It is not often that one of His Majesty’s Judges is 
in downstairs, and we wonder why Lord Justice 
Pickford has consented to the operation. The Presi- 
dent of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Division is 
a puisne judge, and a Lord Justice is a member of the 
Court of Appeal. In appointing Lord Justice Pickford 
as successor to Sir Samuel Evans the Lord Chancellor 
was no doubt moved by the wish to appoint a judge of 
first-rate calibre to deal with the many important prize- 
court cases which will arise out of the war. Mr. 
Justice Atkin, a strong and sensible judge, who does 
not owe his position to party politics, has been pro- 
moted to the Court of Appeal, while the Lordship of 
Appeal in Ordinary is still vacant. 


Lord French is one of the many Irishmen who have 
risen to the highest rank in the British Army. He has 
made a fervent appeal to his countrymen to enlist 
without compulsion in the greatest war of all time for 
the freedom of the world. The result has been a 
recruitment of under 10,000 men, the population of 
Ireland being over 4,000,000. Canada, with a popula- 
tion of 7,000,000 odd, has sent 400,000 men to the 
front. Since the sinking of the ‘Leinster’ the Irish 
Times has made an appeal to the Irish nation to enlist 
in order to avenge their own dead, not to help Britain 
in the great cause. Is there no limit to the tactless- 
uess and ineptitude of Irish politicians and pressmen? 
Within a few hours of the drowning of their country- 
men we read that the Irish Nationalists met in Dublin 
and passed resolutions ‘‘to take measures to resist 
conscription ’’! Lord French is said to be keen on 
conscription., To us it seems that the thing had better 
be dropped. We don’t want the men now; and it 
would be stupid to give the priests and the agitators 
something to howl about at the door of the European 
Conference. 


The British Medical Association, which must not be 
confounded with the General Medical Council, is a 
voluntary trade-union of professional men, registered 
under the Companies Act. It tried to ruin three doc- 
tors at Coventry by boycott, intimidation, and threats, 
because they served for salary the Coventry Dis- 
pensary. We need not enter into the merits of this 
local quarrel between doctors, and we have no doubt 
the strictures of the judge were warranted by the 
evidence. The point we wish to make is that the 
British Medical Association was cast in damages to 
the tune of £3,500 and costs for doing what the trade- 
unions of hand-workers do every day. The judge 
found that the denunciation of the ‘‘ blackleg ’”’ doctors 
was libellous and unlawful, and that any presumption 
of privilege was rebutted by malice. Ostracism and 
imtimidation are the daily weapons of the trade-unions; 
but by the Trades Dispute Act, 1906, they have been 

from the legal consequences which attach to 
ae and doings of less favoured classes of 


After a whole generation of County Council schools 
and continuation classes we were pained to read the 
owing advertisement by an enterprising perfumer : 

utionising a name: Eau de Cologne is Ger- 
man; but Eau de Colne is English.’’ There has been 
great sale of eau de cologne—Jean Maria Farina’s is 
no better than anybody else’s—and of all scents, 


; and tht Pwhict is not surprising, as the bad smells of war 
Tall the soldier. Some people dislike scent, 
Justich specially when used by a man. Trollope, who was a 


ttle boy, was always denouncing Disraeli’s 


wil ls 4s smellin 
Le : g of a perfumer’s or barber’s shop. 
which # Sr is, like everything else, are a matter of taste. 
degrade | Pastillos Rufillus olet; Gorgonius hircum.” 


hally, we prefer ‘‘ pastilles to ‘the goat.”’ 
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WAR NOTES. 


Strategically a t deal turns upon the Allied 
attack in Flanders. After the first advance on that: 
sector, an operation which undoubtedly took him by 
surprise, the enemy made a very considerable effort to 
strengthen von Arnim’s army. One sequel of the 
effort was the blow which carries the British front as 
far as Le Cateau. Since that is a sensitive part of 
their line, and their positions covering Douai were 
being turned from the south, the Germans were 
obliged, in order to meet the Allied pressure, once more 
to take risks between the Lys and the coast. For the 
second time, consequently, the Allies struck, and for 
the second time made what but a little while ago would 
have been hailed as an impressive advance. They 
turned the enemy out of Roulers, and on the day after 
the opening of the attack had carried the battle front 
not only up to Menin, but close to Courtrai. 


Of the positions which constituted the German line 
of defence in the West, the Lille and Douai bastion 
alone remains. It is useful to recall the manner in 
which the positions have been swept away. There was 
the attack on the outpost zone of the Hindenburg line. 
Result : a German concentration there. There was the 
attack on the defences in Eastern Champagne and 
north of Verdun. Another German concentration in 
that quarter. There was the first push into the Hin- 
denburg system, and the fighting for Cambrai. The 
enemy massed to oppose. He had no other option. 
The thrust followed north of the Lys and threw him 
out of his defences round Ypres. He stiffened there, 
and also, because of increasing danger, in Champagne 
and the Argonne. Outcome: the breach of the Hinden- 
burg fortifications. Massing to hold that assault, he 
was pressed’ from across the Oise by Debeney, and in 
Champagne by Berthelot and Gouraud. La Fere lost 
on one side and Vouziers on the other, and the French 
pushing towards Laon from Berry-au-Bac, the St. 
Gobain massif had to be evacuated, and in a hurry. 


Now the Germans have been hanging on to the Lille- 
Douai line because out of the developments just alluded 
to there have arisen more than one very ticklish 
problem. First of all we have a bottleneck between 
Le Cateau and the Meuse, and the problem of manceuv- 
ring through it while holding off the British attack. 
But there is a worse bottleneck at Liége, unless it be 
assumed that the Germans would, making a law of 
necessity, try to cut across Dutch Limburg. To 
negotiate these successive bottlenecks it is absolutely 
necessary that the ‘‘ close’’ country round Lille and 
Douai should, for as long as possible, remain a bar to 
the Allied advance. 


But the Ypres ridges having gone, and the Hinden- 
burg line having gone, the Lille ‘‘ bastion ’’ can be 
turned just as was the St. Gobain bastion; converted, 
in short, from a defence into a military white elephant. 
Its evacuation would bring the full weight of the 
Allied onset on to the flank of the main German retreat, 
and nobody needs to be told what that would mean. 
We should then speedily witness other developments 
yet more remarkable, for the Foch lode is not nearly 
worked out. The Foch method is one of alternatives. 
On both banks of the Meuse the Americans have been 
doing exceedingly useful work. 


It is not merely that since July the Germans have 
seen their system of defence wrecked ; there has been a 
rapid decline of their military power. The pace of 
these last three months has been too hot for them. 


While, in brief, this is the state of affairs on the 
West—the question for the enemy being now how he 
can save what remains of his forces—the Serbians, 
French and Italians have been sweeping the Austrians 
out of the Balkans, and the new Turkish Cabinet have © 
requested President Wilson, for them a neutral, to 
arrange negotiations for a separate peace. The 
German regime in Turkey has had its day. 
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THE GUILT OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE. 


ORD GREY OF FALLODON came out of 
retirement to warn us that the much- 
debated League of Nations, with the self-preser- 
vation of mankind as its ‘‘ motive power,’’ was 
the only way to avert the process of mutual 
extermination which the speaker saw ahead, now 
that science had been wedded to war beyond any 
revocation. But to read Lord Grey’s dispassionate 
periods, no one would think that Germany’s war 
methods were much different from those of any other 
Great Power of our modern civilization. You might 
have supposed, indeed, that we were contemplating 
peace with an ordinary foe. Lucid, logical and calm, 
Lord Grey cleared the ground and left his theses as 
plain and simple as die Satze of President Wilson, 
which the German Government appeared to swallow 
so demurely. Now this omission to brand unique and 
heinous national crime is, in our judgment, the gravest 
of errors, and that upon all counts. ‘‘ What will our 
feelings be on the conclusion of war? ’’ Lord Grey put 
to his huge audience. ‘* Joy, no doubt; but also other 
feelings.”’ He mentioned grief and pride, but there 
was no hint of that afterglow of just horror and 
loathing for the German name which much inevitably 
trail through this generation, and quite likely through 
the next. 

There can be no forgiveness for this, no shadow of 
excuse for hurling flame into the powder-barrel—a feat 
of reckless frenzy upon which Von Moltke used to 
dwell with shrewd admonition. Statesmen as sober 
as Lord Grey have been carried away when considering 
the German system of war. Witness the ‘‘ wild beast 
at large’’ of Mr. Bonar Law’s speech, and Mr. 
Salfour’s ebullition: ‘‘ Brutes they were when they 
began the war, brutes they remain at the present 
moment. . . . I speak, perhaps, with a warmth 
of indignation unbefitting a Foreign Secretary; but 
with the news of this outrage in the Irish Channel (the 
sinking of the Leinster) I confess that I find it difficult 
to measure my epithets.”’ 

Mr. Woodrow Wilson, though far from the scene, 
was in like manner moved. Even the spokesmen of 
Hayti, Siam, and China scathed the soulless monster 
which ran amok after Weltmacht oder Niedergang, 
involving us all in the dire ruin of our common 
Temple. But Lord Grey spoke with frigid detach- 
ment—like the high-perched guide of a maze droning 
directions to confused folk below him, unblessed with 
“* so penetrating a vision ’’—such as the Primate of All 
England afterwards praised when he followed Lord 
Grey. It is the grossest error to suppose the German 
masses as mute, unwilling serfs, held down by the 
mailed fist, with relenting souls devoured by that 
Moloch-abstraction, the State, which Fichte first out- 
lined, Hegel developed, and Heinrich Nietschke 
erected into an impersonal God. Germans are mightily 
amused at this misconception of ours. What is the 
German Army but the German people in arms with 
terrorism as their reasoned guide? And the militarismus 
of the German women was a tragi-comic thing to one 
who knew this perverse, egregious land, and saw the 
grey-haired dame goose-stepping around the dining- 
table, with coiffure awry, and haggard face wet with 
tears, as she sang ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland iiber 
Alles.”” Her daughter’s baby would be announced in 
the Lokal Anseiger as ‘‘a little soldier for the Kaiser.”’ 
That daughter, if she would be hoffahig, had to buy a 
soldier spouse and climb to figure and equipage 
through the military caste that covered the land with 
the war-god's dusk. The sword was the noblest 
symbol, the key of burnished steel that opened every 
magic door. Nowhere on earth but at Friederichs- 
hafen has the Sword a monument of its own, a tower- 
ing blade of granite clutched in a colossal fist, which 
rests on a massive plinth approached by three steps. 
The Chant of the German Sword was an eloquent 
poem: ‘‘ Day after day I ride aloft on the shadowy 
horse in the cypress valley. And as I go, I draw the 
life blood of every enemy’s son that dares dispute my 
path.’’ Have we not sean the process from Brussels 
to Belgrade? 
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What words are sung in the German schools? Hep 
are stirring verses: ‘‘ The trumpet calls—it will be, 
blood-red night. When the cannon roar, I cheer ang 
thrill to the happy thunders.” . . There’s 
sweeter death than the warrior’s on the battle-fielg” 
‘*May we children,’’ wrote the Schleswig mite of ty 
to the smiling patriarch Ferdinand von Zeppejj 
‘send you eight marks as a token of delight over yoy 
airships? ”’ 

Baby’s rattle was a ‘‘Gott strafe England’’ bomblet 
Christmas toys at Wertheim’s stores were dolly 
houses that collapse, popping with harmless explosigg 
when tiny aircraft swooped upon them realistically, 
Picture books and puzzles fanned the damnable mag. 
ness, It was contained in the Realgymnasium; y 
Alte Heidelberg young bucks slashed each other’ 
faces with sabres, and blood was mingled with th 
undergraduates’ beer. Never has the world seen sug 
a dementia of violence, and overweening sense of 
mission. Germanism itself was twisted into God by 
the philosopher Fichte. Germanism meant domination, 
‘* It breathed war,’’ as Mr. Lloyd George reminds us 
‘‘It planned war, it plotted war for generations, it 
whole strength of seventy millions all dreamed ang 
trained and disciplined for war.’’ America knows this 
now, and Latin-America too, where what Mr. Balfow 
calls ‘‘this gross immoral heresy’’ was long in mu. 
derous ferment. All the German intellectuals defended it, 
as we know from the famous Manifesto of the Ninety. 
three, drawn up and published in August, i914 
Ernst Haeckel of Jena pranced with the rabides 
junker of them all, an expansionist and a singer of 
hate. Theologians like Troeltsch of Heidelberg, 
Loofs of Halle, and Seeberg of Kiel upheld th 
Clausewitz code of hook-or-crook. To Adolf vo 
Harnach of Berlin, German necessity knew no law, 
‘* The fate which has befallen Belgium is no less justi- 
fied than David’s seizure of the Shew Bread from the 
Sanctuary when the pangs of hunger were upon him.” 

Rudolf Eucken, Walther Hernst; the historians 
Meinicke and Schaefer, and the great ‘‘ Greek,” 
Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, all these were fervid cham 
pions of Deutschtum and the ‘‘ defensive” war. To 
the philosopher, Lasson of Berlin University, 
Wilhelm I1l.—deliciae generis humani’’—was th 
White Apostle of Peace. . . . ‘‘ Woe unto ther, 
England i’”’ 

The eminent physicist, Max Planck, explained to 
Professor Lorentz of Leiden that ‘‘the scholars ani 
artists of Germany refused to separate their caus 
from the cause of the German Army. For the Germa 
Army is nothing but the German people in arms, and 
our scholars and artists, like all other classes, are » 
separably bound up with it.’ ‘*‘The European co 
spiracy,’’ Dr. Lasson thought, ‘‘ has wrapped us int 
net of calumny and lies. Humaneness, gentleness, 
Christianity, conscientiousness—these are the maris 
that distinguish us.’’ Here, surely, is satire beyond 
the bitter reach of Aristophanes or Swift! We c@ 
only wonder,—and persevere unto the end. . 

In speech after speech President Wilson tried t 
distinguish between the German people and the pit 
less abstraction which governed them—‘‘a 
without conscience or honour, or capacity for é 
covenanted peace.’? With anxious ostent, the Pres 
dent praised the Germany which America had formetl 
known. Surely it did not endorse those ‘“‘ acts of it 
humanity, spoliation, and desolation which we } 


look upon with horror and with burning hearts?’ 
But this prophet of Democracy—like Paul até 
Mohammed—had a conversion ahead. It came # 
Baltimore ‘‘in an hour of utter disillusionment ” am! 
a resolute grasping of ‘‘ Force without limit” as! 
cure for Kaiser und Volk, which the President of 
Reichstag declared were one and indivisible: “Fe 
who seeks to drive a wedge between us is only bititf 
upon granite.” 
Herbert Hoover and Brand Whitlock in Belgium 
David Francis in Russia; James W. Gerard in Berl 
and Victor Kellog at Hindenburg’s headquarters ® 
America’s neutral "day—these men had much to 
with the change of heart of their chief. Wilson ist 
courageous man, with Lincoln’s own tenacity, 
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with Lincoln’s readiness to accept new views as soon 
as they are proved to be true views. 

“] have found in the course of my life,’’ President 
Wilson owns, ‘‘that one must surrender to facts.” 
The spitting and thieving German nurse was a fact, 
so was the surgeon who tortured his prisoner-patients, 
so was every man of the millions in field-grey who are 
the German people as well as the German Army—as 
Max Planck reminds us with fiery pride. ‘‘ Why do 
Americans persist,’ wrote Odell of The New York 
Qutlook—a sober, conservative journal—‘‘in dis- 
tinguishing between the military caste and the German 

ple? They were ordinary Boche regiments which 
held and evacuated Chateau Thierry, first destroying 
and polluting it, like drunken fiends in a delirium. I 
was there; I write of what I saw with my own eyes— 
every vandal, Hunnish, filthy thing. The streets 
were littered with citizens’ property, hurled from the 
windows. Every bureau and drawer was rifled and 
smashed and stripped. In the better-class houses, 

intings were cut to ribbons, furniture hacked, glass 
and china shivered, and mirrors left in many fragments 
on the floor. Mattresses and bedding were obscenely 
fouled; in the Church, pictures, and altars, and cruci- 
fixes were battered and defiled. I stood 
amazed, and wondered that there could be such un- 
imaginable vileness in our world to-day.”’ 

Multiply this a million times. Think of the German 
corpse left on its stretcher, with a hidden bomb to slay 
the men who came to give it decent burial. Recall the 


sea conduct of these people, from the Lusitania to the | 


Leinster, often with open boats full of dying cast- 
aways as mere living bait for the next victim, and you 
will have some faint conception of a guilt almost too 
large for human justice. 

And the prisoners—God help them! and enable their 
loved ones at home to support their suffocating hate ! 
Look at Mr. Justice Younger’s Report! From this 
burning judgment we may dimly surmise an ocean of 
crime which no reparation, no restitution, or guaran- 
tees can ever remove. 


HITS AND MISSES. 


EW artists hit every time; even the great men 
have their bad days. But one show seldom 
exhibits such marked ups and downs in a man’s work 
as does the ‘‘ International,’’ at the Grosvenor Gallery, 
in Mr. McEvoy’s case. So that one is left still won- 
dering if he is a good artist positively manqué, or 
merely a good artist struggling with a series of 
unlucky days. His portrait of Mr. Birrell is a singu- 
larly happy shot, a direct hit. By itself it would con- 
vince even the most suspicious student of Mr. 
McEvoy’s career that his art is sound. For this head 
is masterly, inspired; not only are the draughtsman- 
ship and painting conspicuously good and the character 
unusually mobile, but also the work has that rare and 
indefinable aspect of effortless and unchecked consum- 
mation. It seems a special, red-letter inspiration, for 
whose accomplishment the painter’s most brilliant 
mood and fortunate technique were patly combined. 
But if our student, now with his suspicions allayed, 
continues his research, he will find little to give colour 
to his optimism and much to justify his worst fears. 
For the other portraits in Room I by Mr. McEvoy 
tome down with a run to something perilously near 
the plane of Mr. J. J. Shannon, Mr. Buchel, or Sir 
ohn Lavery. Not only do they suggest a settled 
mannerism of sentiment, but, more disquieting still, a 
ing and decay in what some would call Mr. 
McEvoy’s “long suit ’’—his draughtsmanship. When 
the eyes in his portraits are unrelated, and the nose tip 
‘wrong in relation to the eyes, it really seems that 
something has befallen this painter’s saving grace. 
Certainly the delightful drawing (we had nearly said 
lous) in his water-colours of the ‘‘ Honble. Lois 
turt”’ and ‘“‘Lady Diana Manners”’ is reassuring. 
These water-colours are indeed—we must say it— 
ous; almost too pretty to be true. They are per- 
haps the most perfect specimens of their kind that Mr. 


McEvoy or anyone has done or will do. Such as it is 
his genius is completely uttered in them, and the utter- 
ance is charming. One thing, however, is made plain 
by them; Mr. McEvoy is best expressed in water- 
colour; he thinks and sees in washes, in flower-like 
colour and floating films of pigment. Lady Diana 
Manners’ delicate rose skirt, surely one of the most 
wonderfully painted skirts in art, reveals a passion for 
these qualities of soft, diaphanous depths and films. 
But what is one man’s meat may not suit another, and 
Mr. McEvoy must know that in importing these wash 
methods into oils, on the scale of life-size portraits, he 
is gravely violating the law of materials. His neat yet 
nervous line, admirably suited to a water-colour scale, 
picks out the features and the contours delicately, 
giving just the needed solidity to the loosely washed-in 
whole. But in a life-size oil the juxtaposition of these 
neat fine contours to masses of attenuated oil paint 
results in the sort of cheapness that must make this 
artist’s friends uneasy. For them the question must 
be: which is the real McEvoy, he who painted Mr. 
Birrell or he who perpetrated ‘‘ Mrs. Edwin Montagu ”’ 
and ‘*‘ Mrs. Wardell’’? And they may even find them- 
selves speculating whether the fascinating skill and 
charm of technique and interpretation that grace the 
painter of ‘‘ Lady Diana Manners’”’ do not carry 
within them as inevitable consequences the sweet senti- 
mentalism of a magazine cover towards which Mr. 
McEvoy may be drifting. 


If Mr. Strang’s allegorical piece ‘‘The Great 
Mother ’’ be a clean miss, it is not only because of its 
inherent inanimation. Unless allegorical conceptions 
have something convincing in them, some profoundly 
symbolic essence, their only hope will be superb tech- 
nique—monumental design and great colour. Mr. 
Strang’s people have no heart at all in their business ; 
a less concerned or more perfunctory group can hardly 
be imagined. But, then, allegory cannot be worked 
up in cold studio-blood; it must come with a rush of 
deepfelt conviction. We have a right, however, to 
expect at least a stimulating scheme of colour from 
this painter. Here, unfortunately, he has been content 
with an almost oleographic quality of colour, cloying 
in its sweetness, and badly needing ‘“‘ bite.’’ His two 
portraits—‘‘ Mr. Justice Farlow ’’ and ‘‘ Mr. Gaffney ’’ 
—are, on the other hand, “‘ bulls,”’ incisive and alert 
in characterization, crisp in colour,—the best portraits 
in the exhibition. Men portraiture of this sound 
realistic sort (we do not crave a series of Ladies in 
Red Hats) is Mr. Strang’s last, as one might say : he 
could stick to it without much loss. Another interest- 
ing portrait, dead though it be in pigment and lighting, 
is Mr. A. Cohen’s ‘‘ Black and Gold ’’; but thin 
equable painting of this kind must produce a dull 
quality unless it be applied, in the old Flemish way, 
on a prepared white ground. It is interesting to note 
in Mr. Coates’ ‘‘ One of the Gallant Band ’’—a clever, 
well-drawn water-colour—how successfully Mr. 
McEvoy’s recipe can be used by a skilful pupil. But 
the reverse of the shield is obvious in Mr. Barnes’ 
‘*The Bather,’’ which is a melancholy reminder of the 
inherent consequences of the other side of McEvoyan 
style. A painter whose steps should be watched is 
Mr. Blamire Young, who has an idea of large design 
and a considerable dramatic sense; the design is seen 
in his ‘‘Visit’’ (414), apparently based on a well-known 
‘* Visitation,’’ and the drama in his ‘‘ Crucifixion.’’ 
Miss Airy’s finely drawn ‘‘ The Summit’’ had been 
more effective on white paper, which would have given 
value to the colour, now almost lost; Mr. Nicholson’s 
‘* Bonnet Tricolore ’’ is good photography ; rather like 
a twentieth-century Liotard, and Mr. Philpot’s 
Giorgionesque ‘‘ Italian Soldier ’’ and ‘‘ Boy with a 
Spear ’’ will doubtless be much liked. We should not 
be surprised if at last this painter won the kind of 
appreciation that Lewis Waller enjoyed. Finally, 
though they do not even remotely recall Landseer, we 
would warmly compliment Mr. Thomas Baxter on his 
‘* Peggy s’amuse ”’ and ‘‘ Peggy with a Bone,’’ two 
of the doggiest portraits we remember. 
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SOUTH AMERICA AS A TRADE ARENA. 
II. THE ARGENTINE (continued). 


OR many years Britain has cut a poor figure in 
South America, where Chili’s army did the goose- 
step under a German general, and the ‘‘ Hidden Hand”’ 
was a real weapon in the Argentine. German banks 
and business houses spread eruptively in these Latin 
States. German clubs were formed, newspapers were 
bought, and unscrupulous envoys housed in splendid 
palaces pour épaterles bourgeois—and to impress South 
America with the power and grandeur of Deutschtum. 
Yet British blood and British money supported Spain’s 
revolting Colonies from the first. It was Colonel 
Farrier’s veterans who turned the tide in the fateful 
victory of Carabobo in 1821; and Colombia could even 
then obtain a London loan of two millions sterling. 


Beside Britain’s share in the development of Latin 
America, that of all other nations dwindles to relative 
insignificance; our rivals appeared when the pioneer 
work was done. In listed securities alone, our invest- 
ment totalled £700,000,000, and to this we must add 
great sums involved in private enterprise and commer- 
cial credits. From Tampico to Talcahuano it is British 
capital which has financed the Governments, built the 
railroads, ports and harbours, opened up new regions, 
tilled the soil, made plantations, worked the mines, 
raised flocks and herds, and provided the banking 
facilities for domestic and foreign needs. 


We are not a loud or boastful people, and our 
modesty gave the German interloper great scope. He 
imitated and manufactured at low cost every native 
product. You found him prying and sampling 14,000 
feet above sea level. His wares were spread in the 
‘‘January Fair’? at La Paz, and he knew the 
Andean llama for a tricky beast that resented a load 
exceeding 100 lbs. German drummers used the metric 
system; catalogues went before them with enticing 
pictures and terse legends in colloquial Spanish or 
Portuguese—to say nothing of prices which were extra- 
ordinarily low, even for the ‘‘ cheap”’ lines offered to 
the untutored masses. 


But the German mask has fallen. After the Luxberg 
exposé, 200,000 citizens of Buenos Aires paraded the 
streets with war-cries and big banners’ with 
fervid vows: ‘‘ No more German spies, traitors, and 
assassins!’’ Statesmen left the Senate halls to join 
the demonstration, and they mingled with Uruguayan 
deputies, sent by the sister Republic to express alarm 
and reprobation, as well as the people’s wish for imme- 
diate rupture with the German invader. 


Here, then, is our chance—not necessarily to restore 
our prestige or that of British wares; for neither has 
waned in this spacious land where the Palabra de 
Inglés is still a sacred bond, from Caracas to Con- 
cepcion. But South America’s day is at hand. The 
United States is preparing for it. So is Japan, who is 
putting her war-profits into ships; so is our anxious 
enemy, who still has immense landed and industrial 
interests in the Argentine. 


The Mission of Sir Maurice de Bunsen is a sign of 
our awakening which the smoke of war has obscured. 
Almost every country was visited by the British Mis- 
sion. Rio has been raised to the rank of an Embassy, 
no doubt with Buenos Aires to follow. We have not 
much space in which to consider the Argentine, where 
British capital—in the words of Sefior Ramos Mexia, 
Minister of Public Works—‘ has been the foundation- 
stone of her astonishing prosperity.’’ 


Hitherto the Latin nations, sensitive and proud 
where their sovereignty was concerned, have shown 
little enthusiasm for the hegemony of the United States 
which is implied in the Monroe Doctrine. President 
Wilson himself owned to Mexican journalists at the 
White House that the famous Doctrine ‘‘ was adopted 
without your consent.’’ And he thus paraphrased it: 
‘‘We are going to be your big brother, whether you 
want us to be or not!”’ The President had noted ‘‘ an 
uneasy feeling’’ in the Latin States over this ‘‘ self- 
appointed protection.’’ He therefore proposed ‘‘ a com- 


mon guarantee that all of us will sign a declaration of 
political independence and territorial integrity.” 

Thereupon ‘‘ Wilson is our man” became the South 
American watchword. One reads it in La Nacion, the 
official organ of the Chilian Government. To the 
popular El Diario of Buenos Aires, Wilson was “ the 
prophet of modern democracy,”’ to the Correio dp 
Manha of Rio, the great Republic of the North was 
now “‘ the natural and proper guide for us in this world. 
crisis.’ Even Colombia forgot her grievances over 
Panama, and the new American naval base in the Bay 
of Fonseca. 

Sir Maurice de Bunsen, reviewing his great toy; 
when in New York, and the eclipse of German trade 
expected to see ‘‘a working understanding between 
British and American interests (in South America) 
which will prevent any rivalry detrimental to either 
nation, and one that will permit both to develop their 
interests in harmony.’’ South America will indeed be 
a treasure-house of incalculable value to our war. 
exhausted world. Consider the Argentine alone, a land 
whose normal export of wheat exceeds 3,000,000 tonsa 
year. Its foreign trade exceeds £155,000,000 a year, 
The military sorteo provides an army of 350,000 men; 
the navy was impressively represented in New York 
the other day by the Dreadnought Rivadavia. 

The Argentine is a Power; her meat and grain, wool 
and hides are great assets in the world’s affairs. She 
lacks coal, however; and the tight tonnage of war has 
lately forced her citizens to begin felling the quebracho 
forests of the North for fuel. Argentina estimates her 
war-losses at 450,000,000 pesos a year. In 1914 the 
blow fell, just as a wonderful boom had been checked 
by crop failures, due to a prolonged drought. Then 
British and French capital was withdrawn, and native 
capital made little effort to replace it. Even the 
estancieros left new war-wealth idle in the banks; and 
foreign trade slumped heavily through the absence of 
British ships. 

Freight rates from La Plata, Liverpool or Havre 
increased tenfold. The United States had new oppor- 
tunities under the Federal Reserve Act, and concerns 
like the National City Bank of New York were not 
slow to take advantage in Buenos Aires and Monte 
Video. Here it is well to note that the governing ele- 
ments of Argentina have undergone a change. Land- 
owners, lawyers and aristocrats are being displaced by 
Labour deputies, former immigrants from Italy and 
that storm centre, Barcelona. 

Yet Argentina remains a lavish land of caste and 
riches ; in 1913 she imported 5,115 motor cars. Buenos 
Aires is a city of palaces, and extravagant shops; it now 
contains over 1,300,000 people. This is a Republic of 
big cities, like Rosario and La Plata; yet the country 
is mainly pastoral and agricultural. Argentina imports 
£260,000 worth of printed books; her taste for good 
furniture is evident from the fact that Maple’s and 
other London houses have prosperous branches in 
Buenos Aires. 

It is, however, as a live-stock centre that this Repub- 
lic leads all the rest. She will pay any price for pedi 
gree sires, bulls and rams, as our breeders know. 
Before the war, this weathy nation would import 
£700,000 worth of whisky, and tinned and dried fish 
to the value of £250,000. Tea accounted for 
£200,000; the imports of iron and steel exceeded 
49,000,000. Fine silks, costly dresses and linens were 
‘* side lines ’’ of large total, as the grands couturiers 
of Paris knew in the yesteryear of keen buying i 
sumptuous ateliers of the Opera quarter. Think of 
£300,000 going to France each year for perfumes, sent 
to Argentina boudoirs ! ; 

But the commerce and future of South America are 
themes too large for treatment in this article. We 
shall hereafter deal with the methods peculiar to the 
several States; for in commercial conditions there 1s @ 
world of difference, say between Venezuela and Chili, 
and between Nicaragua and Uruguay. That Americas 
“little sisters’’ should keep the peace among them- 
selves is a matter upon which President Wilson has 
spoken plainly, since upon this the whole programme 
of development depends. 
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At the same time it is well to remember that almost 
every one of these very large ‘‘small nations’’ has a 
grievance against her neighbour. The list would be 
tedious to set out here, ranging as it does from 
Colombia to Peru. But as a new military Power, the 
United States will exercise a salutary influence in the 
South American day which is at hand, and for which 
extraordinary preparations are being made—diplomatic 
and consular ; industrial, manufacturing and shipping. 

We notice that Mr. W. H. Koebel, in his new book*, 
lays stress upon British obstinacy in regard to weights 
and measures, and that weakness in languaves which 
the American shares with us. We fancy these fears 
are not fully justified. Far graver questions for the 
future are those of capital and tonnage. But these 
and other matters will be treated when we come to con- 
sider the several States of the Empty Continent. 


SUPERIOR ACTORS AND SUPERIOR BRAINS. 


APTAIN Agate, in a pleasant book of dramatic 
appreciations,{ tells a story of Sir Frank Benson 
and his interpretation of Richard II from which we 
will venture to draw some not impertinent inferences. 
When Sir Frank presented ‘ Richard II’ in Manchester 
he came under the eye and pen of that very brilliant 
critic and author, Mr. C. E. Montague. Mr. Montague 
discovered great subtlety in this same Richard. He 
declared in his published notice of the performance that 
clearly Sir Frank had got to the bottom of the 
character. Sir Frank, he pointed out, portrayed 
Richard as a man of art and a “ sensitive,’’ revelling 
in his own sad destiny ; passionately desiring to say and 
do the appropriate, pictorial thing at each turn of the 
story; continually striving after the right word and 
metaphor in celebrating his own unprecedented 
sorrows; losing the sense of his merely personal 
tragedy in dwelling upon its universal significance. 
Mr. Montague discovered proofs at every turn of Sir 
Frank’s fidelity to this subtle, and true, reading of the 
part. He was all the more surprised to notice that Sir 
Frank omitted a line of the play which above all other 
lines exemplifies and enforces this reading: | 
“IT cannot do it. Yet I’ll hammer it out.”’ 
Here we see the artist Richard dissatisfied with his 
artistry, but resolved, even though death is awaiting 
him in the next room, to get himself rightly delivered 
of the idea travailing within his brain. It is Shake- 
speare’s finishing stroke to the portrait. And Sir 
Frank omitted it! How curious, wrote Mr. Montague, 
that the actor who so entirely understood Shakespeare’s 
Richard should forget or deliberately neglect the one 
passage in the play which makes it impossible for an 
intelligent reader to miss Shakespeare’s declared 
intentions ! 

Captain Agate, who also saw the performance and 
also pronounced it to be a marvellously fair copy of the 
author’s conception, was so greatly worried by. the 
problem here presented that he asked Sir Frank to 
accord him an interview in order that the mystery of 
the omitted passage might be authoritatively solved. 
Sir Frank is both kind and ingenuous. Before he had 
had two words with this enthusiastic young Daniel 
come to judgment it was obvious that the interpre- 
tation of Richard ascribed to him by Mr. Montague, 
endorsed by Captain Agate, and substantiated by his 
own delivery of the part, had never once entered his 
head. His reading of the part was entirely different 
and apparently quite undistinguished. He had deliber- 
ately left out the passage in question because he did 
not think it was of the slightest consequence. 

What are the inferences from this rather discon- 
certing tale? The more we consider them the more 
frightful they appear. Here were two playgoers, both 
men with a taste and an affection for the theatre. 

use they have views and illuminations of their own 


*'South America: An Industrial and Commercial Field 
W. H. Koebel (Fisher Unwin), 18s. net. a 
tBuzz Buzz. Collins, 7s. 6d. 


regarding a certain dramatic réle, and because they 
perceive an actor putting himself through the paces of 
the réle in a fashion not inconsistent with these views 
and illuminations (apart from that tell-tale omission of 
a single line), they infer quite naturally and quite mis- 
takenly that what is in their mind is in the actor’s 
mind, Not only was the actor’s mind in this case 
quite vacant of the thoughts and emotions ascribed to 
him, but he was actually possessed with quite different 
thoughts and emotions. It would have been better for 
Mr. Montague if Sir Frank had been devoid of all 
intelligence than that he should have been governed 
by an intelligence quite contrary to the matter in hand. 
It was because Sir Frank had views of his own about 
Richard that he left out the tell-tale line. The omitted 
line was of no use to Sir Frank, though it would have 
been of great use to Mr. Montague and incidentally to 
Shakespeare’s Richard. If Sir Frank had just 
delivered the play line by line without troubling to 
comprehend it as a whole he would have made an even 
better impression on Mr. Montague and got nearer to 
Shakespeare than he did by attempting to understand, 
and only partially understanding, his author’s purpose, 
It appears to follow not only that brains are likely to 
be of small positive use to an actor, but that they are 
almost bound to be an actual disadvantage when it 
comes to interpreting any character wherein there is 
more than immediately meets the eye. 

But this, it will be said, was just an accident. Mr. 
Montague suffered the common fate of a critic over- 
ingenious, Such critics often discover subtleties where 
there are no subtleties. Having preconceived ideas 
about life, they are capable of seeing anything but the 
thing for which they are looking. We can only advise 
anyone who thus seeks to avoid the moral of Captain 
Agate’s tale to try for himself. Next time one of our 
popular actors essays Hamlet or Jaques or Iago (when- 
ever that may be) let our sceptical playgoer get into 
touch, if he can, and find out what his actor had in 
mind at this or that turn of the play. We undertake 
that he will be very considerably surprised. Or let him 
not wait at all, but just talk to his actor friends. He will 
soon discover that quite remarkable things can be done 
upon the stage without any real assistance from an 
active, participating intelligence; nay, that an active, 
participating intelligence is responsible for most of the 
interpretive failures of our time. The reason why Mr. 
Henry. Ainley is to-day the only Shakespearean actor 
of any consequence is that to-day most of our actors 
are more, and not less, intelligent than they should be. 
Sir Herbert Tree’s impersonations of Shakespeare’s 
characters were the worst which this generation will 
ever see because Sir Herbert was a brilliantly clever 
actor who always had readings and notions of his own 
and was determined that they should prevail. Mr. H. 
B. Irving’s recent production of Hamlet at the Savoy 
would have been better if Mr. H. B. Irving had been 
at less pains to understand what the play was all about. 
Because he had a logical and coherent idea of the part 
he suppressed portions of the character which did not 
square with it and magnified the portions which bore 
him out.. If Mr. Irving had not had the ghost of a 
notion as to what Hamlet was really like he would 
have been reduced to playing the incidents and speeches 
as they came with the appropriate fervours and ges- 
tures. It requires no intelligence to know when 
Hamlet is angry or contemptuous or melancholy 
(though it has required the best brains of three cen- 
turies to discover exactly why). It is better for the 
actors to take Hamlet as they find him, to present his 
moods and actions and speeches for what they are 
worth as mere acting matter, than to form theories 
about him and to edit 'the play accordingly. To play 
Hamlet well it is not even necessary for the actor to 
know when, or whether, Hamlet is mad or only pre- 
tending to be mad. Whatever may be in the actor’s 
mind will make no difference to his acting. In either 
case he will be acting madness, and the playgoer 
according to his temperament and training will read 
his own interpretation into the spectacle, as Mr. Mon- 
tague did in the case of Sir Frank Benson’s Richard. 
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It is difficult to assess the brains of the great actors 
who have passed away. The evidence is mainly nega- 
tive. We have on the one hand the eulogies of men 
like Hazlitt and Lamb of actual performances (judging, 
perhaps, as Mr. Montague judged Sir Frank Benson) ; 
we have on the other hand no record of any sayings 
or writings or judgments pointing to anything intellec- 
tually distinguished. Where the actor has left memoirs 
and letters we find average ability quite out of propor- 
tion to their acting genius. (Vide Macready passim). 
There is nothing in dramatic history to show that the 
superior actors have had superior brains, and the evi- 
dence of our own time is all against the assumption. 
Admittedly this is not an age of great actors. It is an 
age of intelligent and able actors who are not great 
just because they are able and intelligent. There is 
to-day only one living actor of genius, and he does not 
pretend to know why he does one thing instead of 
another. Very wisely he is content to leave it to men 
like Mr. Montague or Captain Agate to tell the public 
what is in the heart of his Antony or his Malvolio. 
Such critics will find a great deal that was never there 
or only there by an instinctive response to the call of 
the moment. They will, in fact, find there as much as 
Shakespeare intended them to find, provided the actor 
lets Shakespeare have his way and does not insist upon 
confining his characters within the bounds of his own 
necessary limited comprehension. 


A GREAT ENGLISH MUSICIAN. 


Y the death of Sir Hubert Parry English music 
loses its most gifted all-round exemplar. That 
posterity will speak of him as a great composer is im- 
probable. Much of what he wrote—and he was as 
prolific as he was industrious—will unquestionably 
live; but the value of his life-work dwells in other 
things besides his compositions. He could do more 
than write music. He could write about it, talk about 
it, lecture upon it, analyse its evolution and develop- 
ment, make its history and meaning understood, with 
a profundity of knowledge, a simplicity and force of 
language, a wealth of apt illustration, that no other 
musician of our time has approached. He was to the 
student of his art what Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
Leighton were to students of theirs; less oratorical, 
perhaps, but no less helpful, elucidatory, and authori- 
tative. A man of singularly broad-minded views, 
without a trace of affectation in either thought or 
manner, his personality was so strong, so individual, 
so persuasive, that it left its mark upon all who came 
under its influence. What a blessing that such an in- 
fluence should have been for the highest good at a 
period when it was most needed in this country ! 

He first came to the front in the eighties, just when 
the Wagnerian craze was at its zenith; and, curiously 
enough, it was Hans Richter, the chief apostle of the 
new creed, and Edward Dannreuther, its John the 
Baptist, who between them lent him the most powerful 
helping hand. The Bayreuth School, however, with 
its dangerous fascinations, held no abiding charm for 
the young man who had composed chants and hymn- 
tunes when a boy of eight. He knew and loved the 
old English writers of the 16th and 17th centuries; 
he gloried. in the art of Purcell; he revelled in the 
contrapuntal masterpieces of Bach and Handel and 
frankly took them for his models. But the inspiration 
that he drank at these fountains became mingled with 
his own feeling and fancy, and his infinite technical 
skill blended and fashioned the whole into a style that 
quickly became recognised as at once Parryesque and 
British. Immature in his Scenes from ‘ Prometheus 
Unbound,’ it came forth fully fledged in his masterful 
choral setting of Milton’s ‘Blest Pair of Sirens’; 
grew stronger still in his oratorio ‘Judith,’ and 
mounted to its apex in his ‘Job,’ first given at the 
Gloucester Festival of 1892. 

The career of Sir Hubert Parry was in itself a com- 
plete justification of the principal argument used in 
these columns a short time ago for the continuation of 


the Triennial Musical Festivals. He owed to the Thre 
Choirs and Birmingham nearly all the opportunities 
that achieved a hearing for his works and renown fo 
himself. He was always the first to proclaim the truth 
of this. He was not a whit prouder to be Director of 
the Royal College of Music or Professor of Music a 
Oxford than he was to be the owner of Highnam 
Court, near Gloucester, for it intensified his interest jg 
the local Festival. We remember his welcome tp 
Camille Saint-Saéns in 1913, when the gifted French. 
man came over to conduct the first performance of hig 
oratorio, ‘The Promised Land.’ When they met (and 
nearly embraced) in the main street, Parry said simply, 
‘*This is a great honour and we are very grateful,” 
He was no less disappointed when, two days later, a 
severe cold prevented the master from paying a visit to 
Highnam Court, and Saint Saéns sent this message; 
‘*T am terribly vexed, but I fear that your beautiful 
house, with its famous frescoes, must still remain for 
me a terre promise.”’ 

That Parry should have been buried at St. Paul’s js 
matter for rejoicing. It was a fitting tribute, not 
merely to the accomplished composer of much fine music 
for the church, but to one who loved in a special degree 
the organ and ‘‘quires and places where they sing.” 
He was never happier than when enjoying the archi- 
tectural beauties of one of our glorious old cathedrals. 


THE NEW ARMADA. 


HE R.M.S., bore a famous name in pre-war 
times. Now she is No. —, a mere unit ina 
motley company. Camouflaged from stem to stern, 
only a nautical eye could catch the majestic outline that 
used to advertise her splendid individuality to the whole 
world. In those far-off days she ploughed her swift 
furrow alone, a proud greyhound of the deep. Now 
she must hold her pace, and wait on the humblest of 
her companions. The mad vibration of her ancient 
speed is gone. She moves slowly, smoothly, almost 
imperceptibly. What thinks she of the change? What 
of the dozen or more ships of every shape and size that 
surround: her? What of the screen of protecting war- 
craft, the fretting midget chasers, the busy torpedo 
boats, the gallant cruiser abeam, the stately airships 
above, the soaring aeroplanes? And what of her 
freight ? 

The pageantry of her departure from a busy part of 
the New World is splendid, the ordered progress of 
that highly-complicated fleet is wonderful, and yet— 
most marvellous of all is her freight. 

They crowd along the rails to gaze. Most of them 
are looking on the sea for the first time. There isa 
slight tightening of lips when the whole ship shudders 
at the explosion of distant depth-charge. There is 
swift turn of heads when a machine-gun spits at some- 
thing floating by. One’s first ocean passage, even in 
normal times, is a vivid experience; the unknown 
element, the immensity of it, the restlessness of it, the 
helplessness and ignorance of a landsman. But in 
these days, when the spice of a still greater and mort 
uncertain danger is added, when the journey’s end is 
but a new and keener hazard—these men will not soon 
forget. 

They sit, tightly packed, in the dining saloon, while 
an elderly civilian passenger, perhaps an English M.P., 
tells them stories of Europe, extols their aims. They 
are so curiously alike in some ways, these hundreds, 
these thousands of men. They are all young, they are 
almost all of a size, they are supremely fit. Clean 
shaven, clean-skinned, clear-eyed, strong, supple, 
weather-proof, they all have that indescribable poise 
that would seem to spring from the conscious resource 
of a New World. Yet they are curiously unlike too. 
Their names are polyglot, English, Irish, Scotch, not 
a few, but also German, Slav, Italian, Hungarian, and 
stranger labels still. Many of them have had to leart 
English in order to learn drill, Many have marked 
foreign accents. Some possess but a broken tongue. 
The physical peculiarities of their parentage are als0 
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there. One can pick out the Teuton, the Slav, the 
Latin, as well as the American pure, West or East. 
But the New World tells in them all; the keenness, the 
directness, the buoyancy of it. There has never been 
such an Army before. 

Day after day the Fleet steams slowly on. The men 
exercise along the decks, or stand quietly watching the 

orama of the sea. They play chess and draughts 
and bridge, and ‘‘ Red Dog.” They have concerts, 
they have a band. The band plays and they sing the 
songs of camp, the songs we used to sing two, three, 
and four years ago. ‘‘ It’s a long way to Tipperary,” 
“Over there,’ ‘‘ John Brown’s Body,”’ ‘‘ Marching 
through Georgia,’’ ‘“The Long, Long Trail.’’ Occasion- 

“The Marseillaise,’’ ‘‘ Hail Columbia,’’ ‘‘ Yankee- 
doodle.” They are quieter than the British Tommy, 
slower than the French Poilu. The mystery of the sea 
is still upon them. But they are serene and confident, 
with an underlying sense of responsibility and deter- 
mination felt rather than expressed. One feels that 
these are those same emigrant Pilgrims, purged of 
their narrowness by the youth of a New World, return- 
ing to stamp out the modern inheritors of that brutal 
intolerance which drove them from the Old. 

At last the rumour runs that our British escort is 
due. Soon there are black specks on the horizon, and 
everybody crowds to see. A new flotilla is surrounding 
us, manned by the world-famed Jack Tar. The last 
lan is begun. An airshin comes up out of the blue. 
The Fleet steams on. There is some kind of a fuss 
away yonder. The escort buzzes about. Denth- 
charges explode, there is a noise of distant guns. Then 
back to formation and routine again. Till at length a 
dim line is seen ahead. which is Britain, Europe, the 
Ancient World from which we all originally come. 

The late Duke of Medina-Sidonia, who led that 
ancient Armada to these shores, would probablv agree 
that the success or failure of such enterprises denends 
very largelv on the recention they meet with in British 
waters. This Armada thinks so too. 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET: PAPILLONS. 


Motion is music: often have I heard 

Pipes play and strings aquiver ’neath the tread 
Of dancing feet, and song of woodland bird 

In waving arms or sway of pensive head. 
Joy hath her steps and joins their light array 

To hundred others: Sorrow, poor lone thing, 
Heart-broken, takes her sad deserted way 
Down barren paths, lest she should hear Joy sing. 


Yet never did I know sweet. music play 
So delicate or with so fair a touch 
Ranging the scales of night and dawn and day, 
As when poor Pierrot, who had loved too much, 
And leapt a little far and danced his fill, 
Stretched like a broken butterfly, lay still. 
H. VA. F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE CELTIC IRISH. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REvIEWw. 


Sir,—Mr. Clement Shorter, and men of letters like 
him, do a grave disservice to humanity’s cause—as 
well as to Ireland’s—by such irrelevant vapourings as 
you published last week. The Editor of The Sphere 
is presumably a man of the larger world; he must know 
that the present is no time for studying the ‘‘ psycho- 
logy ” of a petulant people who have nursed grievances 
for seven hundred years, and sizzle to-day unheeded, 
as damp squibs might in a Vesuvian eruption. 

It is an Irishman who writes these lines—one of the 
most ancient of all the ‘‘ rebel’’ families, as his sig- 
Nature reveals. Sinn Feinism—as Mr. Devlin himself 


declared in Belfast—is mere ‘‘ political lunacy,” and it 
bids fair to make Ireland (he says) ‘‘ a laughing-stock 
before the world.” 


Here I disagree; not a laughing- 


stock, but an object of frigid wrath and scorn to a bled 
and bewildered world, soon to be engaged in upbuild- 
ing its ruins. Sinn Fein’s ideal was stated forty years 
ago by John Devoy, the Fenian. It is: ‘‘ The recovery 
of Ireland’s national independence, and the severance 
of all political connexion with England.”’ 

Mr. Shorter’s appeal to the Antipodes has no point, 
because Ireland is physically a part of the British Isles; 
it is therefore absurd to suppose that England could 
have a possibly hostile nation as part of her geogra- 
phical make-up. 

Ireland is one of the few insoluble problems of our 
world. It has baffled men who gave their whole lives 
to it. Parnell racked his brains to account for this, 
and wondered wearily at last whether her choice of 
green as a colour was at the bottom of the bad luck 
that dogged this extraordinary race! John Redmond 
went down to his grave a broken-hearted man. Now 
I find that gallant soul, T. P. O’Connor, mourning 
inevitably in the autumn of his days over ‘‘ the Mary 
Stuart of causes—the cause that, like her, kills often 
those who love her best.”’ 

In the face of these sombre and tragic facts we see 
a London editor dashing in to defend Sinn Fein, appar- 
ently unaware that the very words have levity and 
disgrace implied in them. What if little Belgium had 
hoisted that shameful flag when the legions of Macht 
came swarming upon her with fire, and rape, and 
murder? Was little Serbia a Sinn Feiner when she 
withstood and hurled back the Austro-Hungarian 
armies? 


Thank God there are Irishmen who can see farther 
than the parish pump. Can you hear the dead voice 
of Tom Kettle of Dublin? He sleeps under a wooden 
cross on the Somme; a Catholic, a patriot, and a true 
knight. War was to this scholar ‘‘ only a hell of 
suffering, not a hell of dishonour. And through it— 
over its flaming coals—Justice must walk, were it on 
bare feet.’’ 


Babble about Sinn Fein and the pros and cons of 
Irish conscription, are at this hour indecent and pre- 
posterous: as well insist upon going down to the 
saloon to hear a concert, when the vessel is torpedoed 
and reeling to destruction. Bismarck used to say that 
the Irish had ‘‘ much feeling, but little understanding.” 

Sinn Feinism is more than folly, far uglier than any 
unwisdom. Thousands of young Irishmen in the 
Customs, in Somerset House and other branches of the 
Civil Service in both countries, accept British employ- 
ment, live on British money—and talk poisonous 
treason in their gatherings. I have listened to such 
talk, with loathing and distress, in familiar homes 
which have since grown alien and uncouth, because of 
this furtive traitorism. 


Mr. Shorter will never see the Irish question settled. 
My young brother—a Sinn Fein leader, now interned 
in Gloucester Gaol—will never see it settled; neither 
will his Gaelic-speaking family. There is no arguing 
with these people. ‘‘ All children,” said the Russian 
saloon-keeper in Chicago (of the Bolsheveki) to the 
New York enquirer. And children, too, are the Irish, 
as we see from their long record. Statecraft and 
vision are wholly lacking. De Valera is their alien 
leader, just as American Jews are the leaders of crazy 
Russia, with its orgie of thuggery and murder. : 

There is no help. for these things. They are due to 
ignorance, and fatal flaws of temperament and race. 
Is there anything sadder than the continuous wilting 
and breaking of Irishmen who have striven to save 
Ireland from herself? 

She lives in the past. Colonel Arthur Lynch, like all 
the rest, calls aloud in vain. Of Ireland’s grievances, 
this prophet in the desert says that they ‘‘ are dwarfed 
by the great events which are now moulding the des- 
tinies of the world. . . . What has become of the 
boasted ardour of our Irish young men?”’ 

Alas! they are sulking in the village street, whilst 
civilisation pours out rivers of blood, and fills the earth 
with the living wrack of war for the sake of Right and 
Truth. Meanwhile, besotted Irish leaders have the 
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impudence to talk of sitting at the Peace Conference, 
and there presenting their ‘‘claims!’’ Such is the 
sanity of Sinn Fein, which Mr. Clement Shorter 
hurries to defend, instead of execrating. 

Yet here is no room for the hilare delirium of the 
mocking philosopher; but only that of a pessimist, like 
the Russian Gogol, who had in a high degree “‘ the art 
of laughing a laugh under which are bitter tears.”’ 

I am, faithfully yours, 
ONE OF THE GERALDINES. 


To the Editor of THE SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—It is always gratifying to an Irishman to find 
our English friends turning their minds to the study of 
Irish questions. We wish them better guidance and 
a good deliverance. Mr. Clement Shorter is a pupil 
to whom my heart warms instinctively : he means so 
well, and he knows how pathetically little! There is 
an excellent series of penny books issued by the 
Catholic Truth Society for the instruction of just such 
cases as his. 

From a study of these he will learn, for example, to 
avoid such sentences as ‘‘ in fact Daniel O’Connell is 
about the only well-known name in the past who did 
not spring from the Black North.’”” Without over- 
straining his mind he will here discover such names— 
to take only modern times—as Wolfe Tone, Fitzgerald, 
Napper Tandy, Arthur O’Connor, Esmonde, Byrne, 
Robert Emmett, Thomas Russell, Thomas Davis, 
Smith O’Brien, O’Mahony, Stephens, Davitt, and a 
few score others, who were quite respectable rebels in 
their day, but who had not the advantage of hailing 
from the north of the Boyne. 

Again, Mr. Shorter’s ‘‘ mourning ’’ will, I am sure, 
be turned into joy when he learns that the wicked 
inhabitants of the North-Eastern counties, who have 
committed the crime of being loyal to the Empire when 
certain other elements, in German pay, were endeav- 
ouring to stab the Empire in the back, are not and 
have never been rebels to the Government of the United 
Kingdom. They were, with good cause, rebels against 
the abominable corruption and incapacity of the Dublin 
Parliament, but when that self-condemned institution 
was happily abolished and Ireland was given—what 
she had in vain petitioned for a hundred years earlier— 
representation in the Imperial Parliament, Ulster gave 
up rebelling and from being the most turbulent and 
backward, became the most loyal and prosperous 
corner of the kingdom. Perhaps the fact that the 
rebellion of 1798, in which Ulster took part, speedily 
degenerated in the south into a racial and sectarian 
vendetta, had something to do with the prompt con- 
pore of the North from ‘“‘ Celtic ’’ ideas of brother- 

ood. 

To come back to the word ‘‘ Celtic,’”’ it is one of 
those question-begging labels which capable _philo- 
logists (not psychologists, as Mr. Shorter unhappily 
puts it) are learning to avoid. Mr. Matthew Arnold it 
was, I think, who came to the conclusion, after a life- 
time of study, that Ireland was the least Celtic of the 
three kingdoms. Along the whole western seaboard 
the type is, as every schoolboy knows, Iberian and not 
in the remotest degree Celtic. In the East we have 
samples of all sorts—Celto-Scots and Scandinavian- 
Scots in the extreme North, Anglo-Scots lower down, 
Norman-English in the South, and Scandinavians 
everywhere. And in the central districts there is a 
very large Cromwellian element. 

_ As for Ireland’s thwarted desire for ‘‘ parliamentary 
institutions,’ I can recommend to Mr. Shorter the 
study of such a helpful work as Whitaker’s Almanack. 
From that he will discover that Ireland has precisely 
the same parliamentary institutions as England, Scot- 
land and Wales—with this reservation—that Ireland 
has something like twice as many representatives in 
Parliament as she is entitled to by numerical propor- 
tion. But we ought not to press. a promising pupil too 
hard, and I must give Mr. Shorter a rest—for he will 
need it. He says that if he and his friends had had 
their way we should have had “ every Irishman of 


fighting age in the British Army.’’ A prodigious idea! 
There are, by the Registrar-General’s returns, over 
500,000 men of fighting age in Ireland. Lord French’, 
appeals, backed by Colonel Lynch, Captain O'Grady, 
and the others, have resulted in 9,000 recruits. Noy 
for Mr. Shorter and the remaining 491,000 stalwart 
fighters. 
Yours, &c., 
AN IRISHMAN, 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REview. 


Sir,—What warrant has Mr. Clement Shorter for 
saying ‘‘If you had long since given Ireland with a 
good grace the self-government which you now are 
prepared to fling contemptuously at her, you would 
have had every Irishman of fighting age in the British 
army’’? His allusion to Australia contradicts the 
assertion. Australia is self-determined enough, and 
has full parliamentary freedom. Yet even the power. 
ful forceps of Mr. Hughes failed to extract conscrip. 
tion from the Australians, and in every war Conscrip. 
tion is a bare necessity of success. Conscription was 
defeated in Australia, as is well-known, largely by the 
influence of the Roman Catholic priesthood, who are 
Irish, and partly by the female vote—so I am informed 
on good authority. But what have Australia and 
Canada to do with Ireland?  Self-determination— 
blessed word !—is possible and safe in the Dominions, 
because they are thousands of miles away. Ireland, 
but for a narrow strip of water, is part of the United 


Kingdom. 


As for the rebels from the ‘‘ Black North,”’ it is true 
that Robert Stewart, first Lord Castlereagh, marched 
in a procession of United Irishmen ten years before 
the Union. But in the eighteenth century, as Mr. 
Shorter, perhaps, has forgotten, the Presbyterians or 
Dissenters of the North, were under the same civil 
and religious disabilities as the Catholics. Their rebel- 
lion was against the Penal Laws, not against the 
British connexion, at least in the case of the more 
respectable of their sect. 

Yours truly, 


To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Sir,—In your note on my letter you repeat your 
ethnological blunder—I did not consciously call it a 
‘* psychological blunder ’’—in a new form. The term 
Scot (Scotus in Latin) was used throughout the Middle 
Ages and even before to designate the Irish Celt. _Ire- 
land itself was Scotia. When an expedition from it 
conquered Alba, this got the name of ‘‘ Scotia minor.’ 
Whilst ‘‘ Scotia’? became ‘‘Ireland’’ in later times, 
the conquered country became Scot-land. Hence Scot 
and Irish are identical and Scotch-Irish means “Irish 
Irish,’ as if one wrote ‘‘ Anglais-English.”’ Ulster 
was not colonized by Cromwell—who, by the way, was 
himself of Celto-Cymric ancestry. Cromwell’s soldiers 
settled in Tipperary and became more Irish than the 
Irish. The ‘‘ planters ”’ of James I—an indisputable 
Celt—came from the Highlands as well as from the 
Lowlands of Scotland and from England. When 
Froude “‘ called the Scots-Irish ‘ Teutonic,’ ’’ he dis- 
played an arrogant ignorance of ethnology. In the 
districts occupied by Scottish planters the names are 
generally and unmistakably Celtic, such as McCrea, 
McClelland, McCausland, McCarel, McCurdy, Mc 
Cracken, McDonald, McFarland, McNeill, &c. Often 
also Celtic names are translated and transformed into 
English, such as McShane into Johnson, McGowan 
into Smith, &c., and so mislead the unwary. The 
Presbyterians and Anglicans of Ulster (Celtic and non 
Celtic) constituted the great reform and subsequently 
the Republican Society of the United Irishmen of 1798. 

Tam, &c., 
CLEMENT SHORTER. 


[Mr. Shorter is a bold man, and, if he venture across 
the Tweed, may find himself a shorter one by a head. 
He maintains that the Irish are Scotch and the Scotch 
Irish.—Ep. S.R.] 
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THE CENTRAL EMPIRES AND PEACE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvIEw. 


_ Sir,—As I write I can hear the waves of the Irish 
Sea breaking on the shore. I have more than once 
had to organise relief for the victims of German sub- 
marines driven in open boats, starving and almost 
naked, to our coast. Boys of this school on their 
Sunday walks have found washed up the bodies of 
British seamen. I could tell, if the censor permitted 
it, a tale of brutality not a fortnight old of which the 
country knows nothing. 

If we, who live by the sea, could put words into 
President Wilson’s mouth our answer to Herr Solf 
would be: ‘* You tell us that the German Government 
and German people are at one in their overtures for 

ce : were they at one in the sinking of the Leinster? 
If not, they are powerless; if so, they are brutal, and 
we negotiate neither with ciphers nor brutes. Sur- 
render unconditionally ; disarm all troops except those 
required to keep your miserable country in order, and 
hand over for condign punishment every one respon- 
sible directly or indirectly for the innumerable and 
unspeakable crimes you have committed on sea and 
land. Then we will negotiate.’’ 

As to Austria, if the formula of ‘‘no annexations ”’ 
is to be maintained let each constituent part of that 
moribund anomaly decide its own future in an assembly 
organised under the direction of an American General 
and American troops. As to Turkey, Kismet. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. C. Owen. 


POETRY AND LAW. 


Sir,—I concur heartily in Mr. Herbert Moore Pim’s 
vigorous indictment of modern so-called poetry, largely 
imported from America. These modern poets are not 
above the law, they are below it: they have neither 
thyme, nor rhythm, nor meaning. To be defiant or 
ignorant of prosody is bad enough: but we might 
pardon cacophonous prose, sawn into short lengths, if 
it conveyed any meaning, poetical or philosophical or 
religious or political. Take any dozen lines from Pope 
(barring his Pastorals), or Dryden, or Johnson, or 
Crabbe, or Cowper, or Gray, or Byron, or Shelley, or 
Tennyson, or Matthew Arnold, and they will always 
be found to mean something. Keats and Swinburne, 
I admit, are frequently obnoxious to the charge of 
melody without meaning, though every now and again 
Swinburne cuts deep—and his prose is magnificent. 
Browning is often obscure and unharmonious, but he 
always means something worth thinking out. Your 
modern poets seem to me to be occupied, in their 
ragged, jagged fashion, in describing landscapes and 

ing over the vacancy of their own minds. Take 
“The Tree of Life,’’ for instance, written by an 
American. I defy anybody to extract any meaning 
from the verses except that in winter the weather is 
wet, that the poet has missed a love affair, or lost his 
wife (it matters not which), and that his feet are cold, 
in the moral as well as the physical sense. The best 
test to apply to poetry is to translate it into prose, and 
then to examine the metre, or want of it. Poetry, like 
painting, requires an atmosphere, which is not sup- 
plied by trade-unionism, nor even by the great war. 
But if our modern poets have nothing to say, at least 
they might say it in some metre. I suppose. this 
anarchy in literature is only part of the general lawless- 
ness of the new democracy, as taught in our primary 


Your obedient servant, 
NORMA. 


THE POSTERS. 


To the Editor of THe SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—The remarks in last six lines, par. 4, col. 2, 
Page 930 of yesterday’s SaturDAY Review are much 
to the point. Attention might have been drawn to 
Notices in tube trains and elsewhere calling on the 


public to save coal, It is funny also to be requested 
to save waste paper and to buy war bonds with pro- 
ceeds while wholesale waste is incurred, and expen- 
diture of public funds in printing these useless posters. 
The framers of these trashy advertisements must fancy 
the great mass of the public are fools. 

To most men these posters and advertisements make 
no useful appeal, only have the effect of irritating them 
and make them reflect on the waste of public funds and 
wonder who is making money out of the job. 

All the necessary information to the public would be 
better conveyed by being printed on a leaf of the daily 
newspapers, say enclosed in a blue line to draw atten- 
tion to Naval concerns, a red line for Military, and a 
green line for Agricultural, or other civil matters, to 
which it is considered the public attention should be 
drawn. Space utilised in this manner would serve a 
better purpose than covering it with sketches of male 
and female attire. 

Yours faithfully, 


W. H. B. Granam. 
14, Bramham Gardens, S.W.5. 


THE CIVILITY OF THE BATH CITIZENS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REview. 


Sir,—I should like to endorse the remarks of your 
correspondent of last week on the above subject. I too 
have been a visitor for some months in this fine old 
City of Bath, and nothing of late has been so soothing 
and refreshing in these trying times as the considera- 
tion and civility of those with whom one has come in 
daily contact. May I give it as my humble opinion 
that it is due, as your correspondent suggests it may 
be, to ‘‘the abnormal predominance of gentlefolk 
residing here,’’ a great proportion of whom belong 
to the Victorian age, now fortunately no longer 
considered unfashionable. Their dignified, courteous 
and charming old-world manners appear to have per- 
meated and infused their influence to those around, and 
we are enjoying here a state of affairs denied to other 
places less cut off from the rush and bustle of mdoern 
life. So really one is very thankful to find some spot 
where one is not bustled and shouted at as if one were 
a herd of cattle. I fear it cannot be the case ‘‘ the 
inhabitants of Bath may be enjoying a better training ”’ 
than elsewhere in England, because, as we all know too 
well, that the present-day education does not make it 
a speciality the teaching of good manners, the posses- 
sion of which once was the proud distinction of every 
Englishman all over the world. 

Yours faithfully, 
F, K. Scorr. 

Bath. 


[We too have experienced the charm of The Bath 
manners. We ascribe them to the celebrated alkali 
spring, which purifies the blood from all Radical 
acidity.—Epb. S.R.] . 


TAXI-DRIVERS. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—I am very glad to read your paragraphs on 
this subject in to-day’s Saturpay Review, and hope 
you will press the case of the public week by week until 
a remedy is found. ‘ 

Perhaps I may explain shortly my experience the 
other day. I desired to attend a meeting in connexion 
with the formation of a new society, and being already 
(through pressure of work) late for this meeting, I 
endeavoured to secure a taxi in Trafalgar Square. I 
hailed three or four, one after the other, which were 
free. In two cases the drivers refused to answer at 
all, though their cabs were at a standstill. The third 
grunted out some reply which was unintelligible and 
the fourth said ‘‘ Won’t go.”’ As a class these men are 
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the surliest and rudest people in London, with manners 
like the average Hun. 

The position, too, at railway stations is a disgrace, 
where ladies and others have to wait for hours before 
a cab can be fetched from outside. 

Yours truly, 
Georce A. SINCLAIR. 
Caledonian Club, St. James’s Square, S.W. 1. 


ON PROGRESS. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—There are certain people in this world—per- 
haps more common in the East than in the West—who 
profess to disbelieve in progress, who say that the 
history of the human race is best compared to the 
seething, turbulent, racing waves that may be seen 
from the deck of a ship, hurrying, no doubt, appar- 
ently, at full speed in a given direction, but destined 
ere long to return whence they came and to remain 
there for ever. Or, to vary the image, they liken the 
human race to a circus-horse that, flecked with foam, 
gallops onwards at an incredible speed, but comes back 
ultimately to the place where it started, not very much 
the better for its strenuous exertions. I do not know 
if it is desirable to encourage such people, but if there 
are any such in the British Isles, they will probably 
read with satisfaction, in the light of recent events, 
the following paragraph which I have translated from 
the fifteenth chapter of ‘ La Cité Antique,’ by Fustel 
de Coulanges. 

‘*It was not only on the combatants that war was 
made, but upon the whole population, men, women, 
children, slaves. Nor was war waged only upon man, 
but also upon fields and harvests. Houses were burnt, 
trees were cut down: the crops of the enemy were 
generally consecrated to the gods of the underworld, 
that is they were consumed by fire. The cattle were 
killed; even the seed destined for the next year’s sow- 
ing was destroyed. As the result of a war, an entire 
people might suddenly disappear and their fertile 
country become a wilderness. It was because she 
exercised to the full her rights as victor that Rome 
created a desert all around her; the Pontine Marshes 
marked the site of thirty-three Volscian cities, fifty- 
three towns in Latium vanished, and in Samnium the 
march of the Roman armies could for a long time be 
traced, not so much by the remains of their camps as 
by the solitude that reigned around them.”’ 

I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 

The Randolph Hotel, Oxford. — 


STERLING’S GRAVE. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay Review. 


Sir,—On a day in August last of brilliant sunshine 
tempered by a breeze from the south-west, I wandered 
into the old churchyard around what remains of the 
ancient Bonchurch in the Isle of Wight. My objective 
proper was the grave of John Sterling. I found at the 
grave only two small plain stones, the one upright, the 
other flat, with the name and dates alone inscribed: a 
neglected spot. John Sterling survives in poetry and 
hymns, in his ‘“‘ Essay on Carlyle’’ and other frag- 
ments of prose, as well as in Carlyle’s ‘‘ Life.”” Not 
a word appears at his grave to tell positively who he 
was, or what claim he has to a place in ‘‘ the choir 
invisible.”’ I left the spot sadly wondering if nothing 
could be done, probably in a modest shape, such as 
Sterling would himself have approved, to terminate 
this neglect by modern literature of a genuine poet, a 
bold and reverent thinker, a man in doing and suffering 
equally heroic? 


Yours faithfully, 
J. M. Stoan. 
9, Bonham Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 


| 
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A NEW LATIN UNION. 
To the Editor of THe Saturpay REvieEw, 


Sir,—Will you give me ten lines in which to appeg 
to the heads of our colleges and universities for a ney 
Latin Union? A few years ago, under Hunnish infly. 
ence, we adopted the ugliest and most insane pro. 
nunciation of Latin conceivable. Asateacher of Latin, 
Greek, and one or two other languages, including 
Italian, I cannot understand why Latin and Italian are 
not pronounced alike, nor why ancient Greek shoul 
not be pronounced as it is to-day in the schools of 
Athens. No one pretends that the letter-values jp 
modern Italian are those of Latin in the classic period, 
They have been changed, but changed for the better, 
Latin, pronounced like Italian, is even sweeter and 
more majestic than Italian itself, and is then a real 
key to that most sonorous of European tongues. Qn 
the other hand, our ‘‘ reformed ’’ hard g and c before 
e and i sounds, and @ turned into oy, as in joy, tum 
Latin into a monstrosity. Let us learn Latin and 
Italian as one language and with one pronunciation, 

Yours faithfully, 
A. B. Crane. 

Preston Down Road, Paignton, S. Devon. 


ENGLISH OPPORTUNITIES. 
To the Editor of THe SaturDAy REvIEWw. 


S1r,—I have lately been walking around the district 
of Fernhurst, where Sussex borders upon Surrey and 
Hampshire, less than fifty miles from London, and 
about four from Haslemere railway station. Fern 
hurst is one of the last places where they worked the 
iron ore, which was once a common business in these 
South County wealds. Here they cast cannon, not 
only for our own naval and military forces, but for 
export to foreign parts, and for illicit supply to pirates 
haunting the seas. Cannon were fabricated for the 
English Government at Fernhurst as late as 1770, and 
the holes used for casting them could still be seen in 
Verdley Wood in 1876. 

All the iron ore for these products was found locally, 
and smelted in furnaces burning wood, and the free 
growth of all kinds of timber, for which the district 
was famous, still continues, but the foundries having 
been long since abandoned, the vast increase of trees 
of all descriptions is a serious drawback to an other- 
wise attractive region. Trees are spoilt by growing 
up into each other; they overhang the rcadways and 
footpaths, they crowd upon the roadside wastes, and 
on vast expanses of ground given over to shooting 
rents and sporting rights. Much of the land here- 
abouts is uncultivated, and that which is under the 
plough is blighted and impoverished by the constantly 
overhanging trees, bringing shadow and consequent 
loss to every crop. Yet the soil itself is fine, light 
loam, and when brought under intensive cultivation by 
the spade, as in the village allotments, produces some 
of the best results. Here, then, is a double neglect of 
the possibilities of such a district. Let the greater 
part of the trees be swept away for fuel, now s0 
urgently needed (German prisoners are felling trees in 
Surrey, ten miles away), and the uncultivated stretches 
of this home county, adjacent to the metropolis, be 
acquired for small holdings for our returning men of 
the fighting services. 

The terms should amply compensate the landowners 
(many of whom, by the way, are ladies) for the loss of 
their sporting rents, but not preclude a satisfactory 
return on capital, if turned into small holdings for the 
production of pork, potatoes, and the numerous other 
fruit and vegetable commodities which can be readily 
raised from a fine soil, adequately watered, and with 
the high sunshine records common to the South of 
England. 

Your obedient Servant, 
J. Lanprgar Lucas. 

Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 
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REVIEWS. 
JOTTINGS IN A LIBRARY. 


By Sir Baward Cock. 
7s. 6d. net. 


URING the first two years of Armageddon a 
D book that was not about the war, or reconstruc- 
tion after the war, was resented as an unpatriotic 
attempt to divert men’s minds from the national duty. 
If it was not resented, it was neglected as the empty 
words of an old idler, verba otiosorum senium. We 
have outlived that phase, either because, like the eels, 
we have grown accustomed to being skinned alive, or 
because we have recovered our sense of proportion. 
In his modest preface Sir Edward Cook confides to us 
his hope that his ‘‘ book about books ”’ will “‘ serve to 
pass an idle hour.’’ The author and his publisher need 
have no fear of the reception which these ‘‘jottings ina 
library ’’ will meet with at the hands of those who 
regard literature as an art, and therefore welcome its 
treatment from that point of view by a distinguished 
journalist and man of letters. Everything that Sir 
Edward Cook writes is marked by the ‘‘note of 
urbanity’’ so highly prized by Arnold. A publisher 
told us a year or two ago that essays did not sell. 
If this be true, it must be because there are so few 
good essays, for we cannot think so badly of the taste 
of the age as to believe that this most charming form 
of literature is doomed. Somebody else, not a pub- 
lisher, but a journalist, told us that his pleasure in 
opening a recent book of essays was damped by the 
notice that most of them had already appeared in 
magazines or reviews! As if all the famous essayists 
fom Lamb, Hazlitt and Coleridge to Macaulay and 
Carlyle, had not first published their essays in the 
papers and periodicals! Some, but not all of Sir 
Edward Cook’s essays have already appeared in the 
Press, and they all deserve re-publication in a more 
permanent form. 

There is only one of these essays which has to do 
with the war, and we will dismiss it first, as the least 
agreeable theme. In ‘‘ Words and the War”? Sir 
Edward Cook repeats the current notion that 
“blighty,” for England, is derived from the 
Hindustani ‘‘ bilati,’’ a corruption of ‘‘ wilayat,’’ the 
government or province of a ‘‘wali.’’ We do not 
believe it. Nine-tenths of our soldiers have never been 
in India or talked with anyone who has been there. 
“Blighter,’’ one who blights or blasts, was in use 
before the war; and we take ‘‘blighty’’ to be the 
home of blighters, applied to their mother-country by 
the ironical humour of the British masses, just as they 
use far more horrible words of abuse as terms of 
endearment. Equally far-fetched are the attempts to 
explain ‘‘ going west ’’ for dying. Surely the explana- 
tion is very simple. The sun goes down in the west, 
and the day dies. One need not be a Wordsworth to 
feel the sadness of a sunset. As for camouflage, we 
would impose a heavy fine on everyone who uses the 
word, and we hope it has not come to stay. 

Is it true of biography as an art that many of the 
best “‘ Lives” are of little-known persons? We can- 
not think so: at least we can not remember any good 
biography of an unknown, or unsuccessful person, 
except Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, and there the 
Pleasure of reading is often marred by the sub- 
conscious intrusion of the question, Why did Carlyle 
waste his talent in describing so futile a failure? Pre- 
suming autobiography to be included, the admittedly 

Lives are The Norths, Boswell’s Johnson, Lock- 
hart’s Scott, Trevelyan’s Macaulay, and Pepys’s, 
Evelyn’s, Gibbon’s, De Quincey’s, and Hazlitt’s 
accounts of themselves. None of these are little- 
known persons. The four biographical studies of Mr. 
“ytton Strachey, among the most successful of recent 
limes, are of celebrities. We incline to agree with that 
Writer’s paradoxical witticism that it is easier to live a 
good life than to write one. 

Sir Edward Cook is a disciple and interpreter of 
Ruskin, and the chapter on that master of style is well 


Macmillan. 


worth studying by those who know that good writing 
“‘comes from art not chance.’’ It is amusing to learn 
from Ruskin himself that ‘‘it is the chief provocation 
of my life to be called a word-painter.’’ A word- 
painter he was, but a superb one: he was, as he ex- 
horted others to be, a conscientious craftsman, which 
implies that he was self-conscious and self-critical. It 
is odd, by the way, that Ruskin’s sense of humour, so 
abundant in his conversation and letters, never appears 
in his books. Ruskin’s description of his own’ im- 
provement in style is quite humorous. His later style 
is better, he says, than his earlier, ‘‘ because there is 
no art of an impudently visible kind in it’’: and the 
famous passage beginning, ‘‘ He who has once stood 
beside the grave, to look upon the companionship 
which has been for ever closed,’’ is thus criticised by 
its author : ‘‘ With my present knowledge of literature, 
I could tell in an instant that the person who wrote 
those words never had so stood beside the dead.’’ 
This frank admission of the tricks of the rhetorician’s 
trade is disarming and captivating, the more so as we 
know no other writer who has made it, or is capable of 
making it. It is inevitable that Ruskin’s most faulty 
passages should be the most admired ; and that the art- 
critic should think himself a great political economist. 
Sir Edward Cook tells us that the present generation 
agrees with Ruskin on this point. The basic merits of 
Ruskin’s style, apart from his marvellous vocabulary, 
are concentration and particularity, the secret of good 
poetry as of good prose. 

Historically interesting to the brethren of the pen is 
the chapter on ‘‘ The Cornhill Magazine,’’ started by 
Mr. George Smith (of Smith, Elder & Co.) in 1859. 
Was Thackeray a good editor? Anthony Trollope 
says he was not; but Trollope was a meticulously 
methodical person, who wrote so many pages in so 
many hours every day, getting up at five o’clock to do 
so. Thackeray was lazy and unmethodical, and some- 
times lost manuscripts, which doubtless offended 
Trollope, who was himself, with all his punctuality, a 
failure as an editor. Thackeray, with his ‘ Round- 
about Papers’ (which, together with Lamb’s ‘ Elia,’ 
should be thumbed by all who aspire to write 
‘*middles’’), Tennyson, George Eliot, Matthew 
Arnold, the two Brontés, Mrs. Browning, Mrs. 
Gaskell, Tom Hood, Washington Irving, Charles 
Lever, G. H. Lewes, Lytton, G. Macdonald, Monckton 
Milnes, Laurence Oliphant, Adelaide Procter, Father 
Prout, Ruskin, Fitzjames Stephen, Anthony Trollope, 
Leighton, Millais, and (later on) R. L. Stevenson, 
were contributors. What a list! No wonder the cir- 
culation reached 100,000: ‘‘ the Cornhill sells well, and 
pays well’’ was the word that ran round literary 
circles. Mr. George Smith knew that if you want to 
take money out of anything, you must put money into 
it. One number of the ‘Cornhill’ cost him £1,183, 
and in four years he paid £32,280 to literary contri- 
butors. Thackeray was paid twelve guineas a page for 
his ‘Roundabout Papers’ (and the ‘ Cornhill’ page is 
small), while George Eliot got £583 for each monthly 
instalment of ‘ Romola.’ If such a list and such a cir- 
culation and such payments should excite wistful com- 
parisons Sir Edward Cook reminds us that in the mid- 
Victorian era a literary magazine for a shilling was 


‘without competitors, and he observes that to-day 


there are a host of magazines that have to cater, each 
of them, for a variety of tastes, and that there is as 
much literature in the periodicals as ever there was, 
only it is more dispersed. This is a disputable proposi- 
tion, for it seems to us that between the articles in- 
serted because they are written by well-known persons, 
and those published for their informative facts, the 
purely literary articles, the criticisms of the instructed 
and disinterested kind, are growing rarer. After an 
intervenient triumvirate of Frederick Greenwood, 
Dutton Cook, and George Smith himself, Leslie 
Stephen succeeded to Thackeray’s chair. The 
‘Thackeray touch’? was gone. Leslie Stephen was 
doubtless more punctual. than his predecessor : Sir 
Edward says ‘“‘his sap was drier”: it was indeed. 
As a writer we have always thought Leslie Stephen 
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overrated; but he was a good editor. At any rate, he 
kept up the note of high literary criticism, which the 
‘Cornhill’ of to-day has exchanged for the short- 
story vogue of James Payn. 

The connection between literature and journalism is 
a worn but perennially interesting subject. We agree 
with the ex-editor of The Westminster Gazette that 
there is a good deal of literary writing scattered up 
and down the newspapers and much of it ‘‘ passing 
in smother,’’ to borrow a phrase from Bacon. But 
when we remember that at the beginning of the last 
century the leaders in the Chronicle, Courier and 
Post were written by pens like Lamb, Coleridge, 
Southey, and Hazlitt, we cannot but admit a decline. 
We draw a line between the daily and evening news- 
papers and the weeklies, for obvious reasons. It would 
hardly become us to write of the literary qualities of 
the weeklies. But against the daily and evening 
papers we have some heavy charges to prefer. There 
is, in the first place, their ignorance. Those who know 
can’t write: and those who write don’t know. This 
may be unavoidable; but there it is. The facts of any 
important event are hardly ever as they are stated in 
the papers. The real character of any prominent per- 
son is generally the reverse of that impressed upon the 
public by journalism. Then there is its dishonesty, its 
suppression of facts damaging, and its exaggeration 
of facts favourable to a particular party. This, no 
doubt, is the result of the agglomeration of news- 
papers in the hands of a capitalist or a syndicate with- 
out a soul. That is an explanation, not a justification, 
of the dishonesty. The right way to regard the daily 
journalist is as a lawyer, paid to support one side or 
the other. But this trifling with truth is bad for the 
man who writes and bad for the man who reads. Any- 
thing like serious dramatic or literary criticism is from 
the hurry of things impossible. However, we gladly 
leave a disagreeable and debateable topic for the 
calmer air of a ‘‘ Study in Superlatives ’’ and ‘‘ Second 
Thoughts in Poets,’’ in which the lover of letters will 
find ‘‘a feast of nectar’d sweets.’’ 


VERSES OLD AND NEW. 


Corn from Olde Fieldes. By Eleanor M. Brougham. John 
The by Sigervon (Mrs. Closes 
ears : i t 
Conga,” 
yr t y y ition, 


ISS BROUGHAM’S anthology of English 
poems, from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century, includes much of a pleasant quaintness and 
simplicity which appeal to an age tortured with unusual 
adjectives and jangled and tangled thoughts. Early 
English verse has the naive charm of the ballad and 
deals with simple themes simply adorned, like the verses 
of the Minnesingers. Later, fine poetry is spoilt often 
by the Tudor ideas of wit and conceits which are the 
pride of intellect run mad. Donne, for instance, 
within a few lines may prove himself among the 
greatest and the worst of poets. 

It is difficult to ascertain the standard of knowledge 
among poetry-lovers, but we do not think that Miss 
Brougham’s diligence, exemplary as it is in research, 
has discovered much that is novel and really great. 
Anthologists have long gathered for their garlands 
several posies reproduced here, pieces like Southwell’s 
‘ Burning Babe,’ Drummond of Hawthornden and Sir 
Philip Sidney on Sleep, and Raleigh’s verses on his 
last night. As for Vaughan and George Herbert, 
their most familiar gems are here again, yet they have 
surely ‘‘ received the homage of a long succession of 
generations.’’ At any rate they have been reprinted 
often enough. 

Still we can read them again with pleasure as well 
as the work of men like John Dowland, who were 
better musicians than poets. The world needs a 


reminder that lyrics can be sung, and some of these 
earlier masters of music can be heard in select quarters 


where rag-time and popular twaddle secure no entry 
‘*A scholarly and interesting note,” says the pyb. 
lisher, “‘ accompanies each poem.”’ Information of this 
sort is a good idea, and Miss Brougham has ma 
some apt remarks concerning the lives and fortunes 
of her versemen. But, after quoting Theocritus jg 
Greek in her dedication, she disappoints us by her jp. 
difference to classical sources which in days long gone 
stood for much in poetry and translation. We 
indeed, a reference to St. Augustine’s Meditations {or 


my happie home,” 


but there is no hint that Turberville’s quatrain (p, 55) 
is a simple translation of about the most famous 
epigram in the Palatine Anthology, a divine work of 
Plato. Campion in two pieces owes a debt to ap 
Eclogue of Virgil’s and to Propertius. The Earl of 
Surrey (p. 231) is translating pretty closely, though 
with some ingenious re-arrangement, the lines of 
Martial (X. 47) which begin :— 


quae faciunt beatiorem.”’ 


It is no crime not to have read the ‘ Zodiacus 
Vitae’ of Palingenius, which Barnabe Googe trans. 
lated, but those who perform that feat will find it, we 
think, a moral and educational rather than a satirical 
performance. It includes many well-known common. 
places such as ‘‘ Rome was not built in a day.”’ The 
explanations of single words might have been added 
to here and there. ‘‘ Margerain,’’ for instance, in 
Skelton’s pretty eulogy of Mistress Margery Went. 
worthe, is the modern marjoram, which Dryden de. 
nounced as a kitchen word, forgetting, perhaps, its 
exquisite use in one of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 

The Irish never seem to know what they really want, 
or, when they have got it, to be satisfied with it. They 
are happy in dreams, and their most characteristic 
mood, in poetry at any rate, is wistfulness. In this 
vein Mrs. Shorter, a true and loving daughter of Ire- 
land, has written some poems which deserve a place in 
modern anthologies. But, like the singers of earlier 
times we have just noticed, she fails sometimes by 
reason of carelessness or a good theme not quite suc- 
cessfully conveyed. ‘‘ Poeta nascitur et fit,” as 
Tennyson wisely said, and in this regard some words 
in the little tribute of happy memories which 
Katharine Tynan adds to ‘The Sad Years’ are sig- 
nificant. She speaks of Mrs. Shorter’s writing as “ out 
of the air, so to speak; real gifts and nothing 
acquired.”’ This is at once a true tribute and a criti 
cism to those who know how easy poetry must seem 
and how difficult it is to write. 

Mrs. Shorter’s gift of song was natural and 
authentic; she had the real essence of poetry, the 
emotion of deep-felt enthusiasms. It is sad to read in 
her friend’s tribute that her breakdown in health was 
due to the troubles and tragedies of unhappy Ireland, 
She saw more clearly than the poet who could empha 
size the ‘‘ heroism ”’ of the shameful Irish Rebellion of 
1916. ‘The Sad Years’ consists of poems all written 
since the war began. She felt its endless murdering 
deeply, though children, birds and flowers brought 
her moments of consolation in sickness. ‘ The Quet 
tion’ begins :— 

‘* Give me the heavy sleep, the dreamless slumber 

Nor shrouded grief nor sorrow will encumber. 

Let me but sleep as he whose labour-hand 

Hath tilled the sod and ploughed the pleasant land, 

But, God! to dream, to wake, and dream again, 

Where screams red war in harvesting dead men. 

Ah! dream of home, of love, of joy, all thrilling, 

To wake once more to killing, killing, killing.” _ 

These pages hold more poignant echoes of the wi 
than any we have seen. Remarkable, too, are poem 
full of the sad lore of fading life, such as ‘ The Hous 
of Illness’ in a sleepless night, ‘ Mother,’ and “On the 
other Side,’’ which has something of the divine si 
plicity of Christina Rosetti. 

‘Thyrza and other Sonnets’ comes to us 0 a 
enlarged edition with a commendation by 
W. L. Courtney. Mr. Ferguson has, as he says 
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“considerable ease and skill’’ in the sonnet, and we 
see no objection to enlarging the scope of that form 
of verse as generally practised by the masters of the 
rT past. The fact that Mr. Ferguson’s main sonnet- 
*-® Sequence was written in a sanatorium where he himself 
“=? was a sufferer is striking, but has nothing to do with 
< the merit of his work as poetry. These mainly descrip- 
“tive sonnets afford no such test of the author’s powers 
’ gs those ‘On Beethoven,’ ‘On a Representation of 
Othello,’ and ‘ To David Gray.’ From these we judge 
that the author has it in him to be something more 
than “charming ’’ to the average reader. He has 
vision and a good style in the making; but his touch 
is by no means certain, particularly in the adjective. 
We do not like ‘‘culminant agony”’ or ‘‘gymnic 
twistings.’’ Words sometimes have a stress they will 
not bear. But there are things excellently and simply 
done, for instance, the last line in ‘ Beethoven’ and in 
‘The Garden of Life.’ 


CULTURED DISQUISITIONS. 


Old Saws and Modern Instances. By W. L. Courtney. Chap- 
man & Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS volume, the work of a distinguished scholar 
and man of letters, mainly deals with the drama 

in a variety of aspects. It opens with Aischylus and 
ends with Beerbohm Tree; but incidentally we are 
given some admirable historical studies which form, 
perhaps, its most attractive feature. With the excep- 
tion of a chapter in which the creed of Aschylus is 
daborately contrasted with that of Thomas Hardy, the 
whole section comprising ‘ Aristophanes the Pacifist,’ 
‘Demosthenes and the Principles of Patriotism,’ 
‘ Patriotism and Oratory,’ ‘ Sappho and Aspasia,’ * A 
Philosophic Emperor,’ may be commended as an inspir- 
ing auxiliary to sixth-form masters. Each of these 
essays is characterised by an illuminating element too 
seldom encountered in a public school class-room. 
Take, for instance, the following passage from 
‘Demosthenes and the Principles of Patriotism ’—it 
relates to the period after the Peloponnesian War— 
“ Athens had lost her energy, her initiative, her spon- 
taneity; she was, as one of her satirists described her, 
‘an old woman in slippers guzzling her porridge,’ 
instead of a Marathon fighter; she had all the lassitude 
and slackness of one stricken with an incurable malady. 
And here we touch the tragedy of Demosthenes’ life. 
Himself a man of unwearied energy, with a patriotic 
spirit nursed on the heroic examples of the past— 
having Thucydides at his finger-ends, and keeping con- 
stantly before his eyes the dominating figure of Pericles 
—he was doomed to live in an age which had outworn 
its older ideals, and among a people who could only 
be galvanised by repeated shocks into anything 
approaching activity. Great men lack some of their 
greatness when they are deprived of a sympathetic 
environment. Their own nobility remains the same 
and shines the brighter, perhaps, because of its singu- 
larity. But they lose the comforting assurances of 
effectiveness; they do not see the results of their 
labours. They feel all the drawbacks of their solitari- 
ness; they stand alone. _ The isolation of Demosthenes 
is one of the pathetic aspects which strike most 
acutely the student of his age. For the men who 
should have worked most closely with him, and helped 
his ambitions by sharing them, did not possess his 
large vision and could not see as clearly as he could 
the signs of the times. Isocrates, for instance, ‘ the 
old maf eloquent,’ and honest Phocion ought to have 


stood by him. But their eyes were holden. They 
were utterly mistaken about the aims and character of 
Philip. One thinks at times of a modern statesman, 
the lonely Venizelos, in the midst of a decadent 
Greece.’’ There is in those few impressive sentences 
a stimulating quality which could not fail to animate 
the most unimaginative pupil; yet, how rarely is such 
an influence brought to bear on ‘‘ the daily round, the 
common task,’’ when the prescribed thirty or forty 
lines are, as a rule, toiled through without a single 
kindling word from the seat of instruction. Perhaps 
the most striking of the vignettes in this section is that 
of Aspasia, who is eloquently vindicated from the 
detraction which even in these days she has not 
escaped. Mr. Courtney is to be congratulated on 
these fascinating studies, of which we hope he will give 
us an extended series; they would be invaluable to the . 
general reader, who is apt to find the dry bones of 
ancient history far from appetising. 

From Athens and her immortals the author passes 
to a more modern atmosphere, and after an exhaustive 
dissertation on the ‘ Idea of Comedy,’ he gives a highly 
interesting survey of the evolution of the theatre during 
the past three-quarters of a century, more especially 
in this country. The period down to 1865, so far as 
the London stage is concerned, he trenchantly indicts 
in regard alike to tragedy and comedy, and on the 
whole, not unjustly ; though Bulwer Lytton’s ‘ Money,’ 
despite its many absurdities, hardly deserves wholesale 
condemnation. The ‘‘love” element is, of course, 
sickly balderdash; but Graves, Sir John Vesey, and Sir 
Frederick Blunt, as well as Lady Franklin, have surely 
the true comedy touch, while the club scene is a vivid 
picture of contemporary manners. Though recognising 
the improved conditions created by the Robertson 
plays, Mr. Courtney has, we think, hardly done them 
justice. If essentially slight, they had little affinity 
with the ‘‘ milk-and-water school,’’ and as originally 
produced possessed a delicacy and a cachet that has 
since been rarely attained on the London stage, in the 
annals of which they are entitled to rank as meritorious 
examples of light comedy. The Bancrofts, by the 
way, did not, as Mr, Courtney states, inaugurate their 
management with half-guinea stalls. The price in 
1865 at the Tottenham Street Theatre was, we believe, 
not higher than five shillings, which ruled for some 
time, the half-guinea charge being introduced, accord- 
ing to our recollection, when they migrated to the Hay- 
market. During the last half-century the standard of 
plays on the London stage has undoubtedly improved. 
Tom Taylor and his fraternity no longer infest it with 
turgid melodramas and filchings from the Palais Royal; 
but amid the countless productions that have come and 
gone during that period it is impossible, in our judg- 
ment at any rate, to point to a single masterpiece of 
native manufacture. Pinero’s ‘Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray,’ though a striking achievement, can hardly be 
so classed, its climax presenting by no means the 
quality of the earlier acts, and its author has written 
no other play that can be considered its equal. As a 
Satire, pur et simple, Bernard Shaw’s ‘ Doctor’s 
Dilemma ’ is of the highest order, but in other respects 
it lacks the attributes of a really great play. Again, 
Henry Arthur Jones, amid much that served its imme- 
diate purpose, has given us nothing that will endure, 
though there are passages in ‘ The Liars’ that recall 
the glitter of Sheridan. Barrie is a charming weaver 
of fantasies, but can hardly be ranked as a playwright 
ke The satire of his most ambitious venture, 
‘What Every Woman Knows,’ is too delicate and 
subtle for the apprehension. of ‘‘ the general,’’ a fatal 
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defect. Our only other prominent playwright, 
Somerset Maugham, can claim many successes, but 
none that has attained the standpoint of permanence. 
In short, although purged of much of its early Vic- 
torian dross, the English stage is far from having 
recovered the fine gold that was once its glory. Its 
present condition is for the most part, to adopt one of 
Disraeli’s expressive phrases, that of arch mediocrity, 
though there is not wanting, in the occasional experi- 
ments of Arnold Bennett, Galsworthy, and others, the 
promise of a more distinguished era. 

In the author’s comprehensive treatment of the 
various phases of the drama there is much acute 
analysis and well-considered criticism, but probably to 
theatregoers the most interesting chapter will be that 
devoted to the late Sir Herbert Tree, a genial yet 
judicious appreciation which we venture to think it 
would be difficult to improve. One passage describing 
him in his personal apart from his professional aspect 
strikes us as a singularly accurate estimate: ‘‘ Tree 
liked to be considered many-sided, indeed he resented 
any suggestion to the contrary, and for this reason, I 
suppose, wrote two books, though he ostentatiously 
declared that he was not a book-reader. His restless 
and unbounded activity was compelled to show itself 
in various fields; I do not think I ever came across any 
man who was more pertinaciously and assiduously 
alive. His wit was never mordant, nor was 
it always very pointed. And his epigrams were for the 
most part ebullitions of high spirits.’’ 

Here we have a true presentment of Tree as he 
lived and moved in the great London world that he 
loved so well, though, in spite of its kindliness, we 
can imagine him pulling a long face at the moderate 
appraisement of his wit, on which he prided himself 
even more than on his resplendent productions. 


A SOLDIER OF FORTUNE. 


Memoirs of Sir Andrew Melvill and the Wars of the Seven- 
teenth Century. Translated from the French by Torick 
Ameer Ali. John Lane. 10s. 6d. net. 


HIS book is full of the battlefields of Ypres and 
Dixmude, of Arras and Lens, of St. Quentin 
and Peronne; only Sir Andrew Melvill writes of them as 
he knew them and fought over them more than two 
hundred years ago. His record is as fresh as the 
letters of our own fighting men, although it has lain 
forgotten for a century and more, and has only just 
sprung into new life at the touch of the translator. It 
is the record of a Scottish soldier of fortune, one of 
those wandering mercenaries in whom the seventeenth 
century abounds. From its shrewd and simple 
pages the man emerges as alive as when, armed 
cap-a-pie, he clanked across the fields of Flanders or 
followed the fortunes of war in France or Hungary or 
the wilds of Poland. 

Born of a good family fallen on evil times, he early 
began to live by his sword. Like the famous Sir 
Dugald Dalgetty, he ‘‘changed his service as 
often as he changed his shirt,’’ and ‘‘ fought in one 
cause after another without regard to the justice of the 
quarrel.’’” And yet, like Sir Dugald too, he was 
scrupulously faithful to his contracts and to the master 
of the moment. Through the intricate wars of the 
seventeenth century he fought, now for France and now 
for Spain, now for Sweden, now against her. We find 
him at one moment following Gassion—at the next the 
Duke of Lorraine; then fighting for Charles at 
Worcester, then in the train of the Cardinal de Retz. 

Turenne and the Counts of Waldeck—the Elector 
of Brandenburg, and finally the Duke of Celle were all 
numbered among his leaders, nor from most of them 
did he get his due, either in money or preferment. 

After suffering starvation in the service of the Duke 
of Lorraine and mutiny from the Duke’s levies, one 
gold piece was all he ever extracted by way of pay- 
ment. From the battle of Worcester he barely 


escaped with his life; he was desperately wounded; he . 


lost every penny as well as every garment he possessed, 


1 Yet the Merry Monarch, when he came into his, 


gave him no more solid a reward than a letter to th 
Duke of Celle begging him to “‘ continue his favours” 
to Sir Andrew and assuring him that he was “w 

of them.’’ ‘‘But,’’ drily comments Sir Andrew, “] 
never perceived the slightest change in the treatment 
which this prince had always extended to me.” Which 
shows that a sense of humour lightened the ups ang 
downs of Melvill’s precarious existence. And he hag 
more than a sense of humour. He had that in him 
which made him all his life ‘‘ prefer kind treatment tp 
material advantage ’’; that, too, which made it impos. 
sible for him to steal a march upon a friend or tp 
grudge success to a rival. ‘‘ The friendship which 
existed between us,’’ he writes when—as usual, 
junior officer had been promoted over his head, “ig. 
duced me to suffer the injustice without complaint 
True that they did not think they were doing me ap 
injury, and that as I asked for nothing I ought to 
expect nothing.’’ Even when his Colonel offered the 
command of a vacant company to a comrade, “ 
ferring him to me because he had a scarlet cloak,” his 
philosophy, his temper, were still unruffled. Sir 
Andrew, indeed, was too honest and too generous to 
succeed. Morcover, he had a Scottish conscience, and 
on one occasion endured imprisonment, on another 
refused a coveted post, rather than desert the faith of 
his fathers. Nor, at times, could Gobbo have found 
his conscience a greater trial, or dealt with it more 
naively. He was perpetually torn between it and his 
desire for booty—and although at such moments his 
conscience invariably got the worst of it, he always 
owned up like a man, and regarded his next misfortune 
as a punishment for wrong-doing. 

The humdrum seems an incongruous ending to aé- 
venture. Melvill had followed Charles of Sweden 
across the frozen seas; in the Turkish Wars he had 
seen ‘‘ whole regiments of soldiers who allowed their 
heads to be cut off without stepping out of the ranks 
and without making the slightest efforts to defend 
themselves ’’; he had escaped a hundred times from 
the hands of the enemy; he had had half his chest 
blown away by a cannon ball so that for the rest of his 
life it had ‘‘to be supported by an iron contrivance.” 
Yet we have him settled down to the commonplace; 
High Bailiff of the County of Gifhom; married toa 
lady who preferred ‘‘half a man to no man at all”; 
his hairbreadth career left behind him as a tale that is 
told. We hope that Madame Melvill sometimes let 
him talk of it; but we are haunted by the fear that she 
was matter-of-fact, and was bored by it. We, on the 
other hand, have been enthralled, and we are grateful 
to Mr. Torick Ali for so ably translating and editing 
so fascinating a record. 


THE NAVY FROM WITHOUT. 


Out of the War ? By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. Chapman & Hall. 7 


W E hadn’t read three chapters of this book before 
we saw that it was a spy story. Mrs. Bell 
Lowndes gave us such a first-rate story of this descrip 
tion in ‘Good Old Anna,’ that our pleasurable 
anticipations were aroused, only to be rather disap 
pointed this time. There are only two people in this 
book that matter, the American wife, and the mat, 
and we don’t think either of them very lifelike char 
acters. There seems to be a vogue in Americaf 
heroines at this moment, and Betsy. Felbridge was 
young and beautiful, and married to a naval officer. 
We rather wonder if there is not a subtle suggestion 
that no American can ever seem to know the “little 
more and the little less’ that makes an English gentle 
man. No English girl, of the same social status, 
would have made the appalling mistakes that Mrs. 
Felbridge made. They would know that British naval 
officers don’t eat like pigs, and don’t gulp down glasses 
of beer, and make faces over the bad coffee, when they 
are guests of a young and pretty woman. This Ameri 


can girl, we imagine, was of the cultured, not th 
millionaire class, and when we meet her she had beet 
in England, and married to her young naval husband 
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about six or seven months. She met him, visiting in 
Portsmouth, and became promptly imbued with the 
might and majesty of the British Navy, and from hence- 
forward was heart and soul British. It is unusual for 
American girls to be stupid, but surely Betty Felbridge 
was almost criminally so in her behaviour. She was 

sed to be pining for her absent husband, and 
came to a little seaside resort to rest from war work. 
But the moment a man appears, and happens to be 
dressed in naval uniform, she opens her heart to him 
and, cleverly led on by him, tells him everything she 
ought to have kept quiet. He falls violently in love 
with her, and she, knowing this well, dines out alone 
with him and motors home with him at night. Being 
what he was, a German officer, she ought to have 
thanked the gods that nothing worse than a kiss was 
the result. We have, of course, no sympathy at all 
with such love-making, and Mrs. Belloc Lowndes has 
made her hero quite a fine figure of a man. Betty was 
really not the least in love with him, but when she 
heard that her husband was coming back, ‘‘ her joy 
was dashed by the knowledge that Harry would cer- 
tainly disturb—to say the least of it—her peculiar, 
exciting, secret association with Captain Drake.’’ The 

ig good, and must be unravelled by the reader, but 
if Mrs. Felbridge had done her duty to her husband 
and her adopted country, the comforts of Donington 
Hall were not for the so-called ‘‘ Captain Drake.”’ 


A MINISTERING ANGEL. 
letters of a V.A.D. By R.E. Leake. Melrose. 5s. net. 


L OVE and religion are two vital factors in human. 


affairs, and no one will assert that their influ- 
ence is less active during war than in time of peace. 
It may be urged also that workers gravely overtasked 
in an excellent service must snatch their consolation 
when they can; and, further, that those who have 
found comfort in a certain set of convictions are rightly 
desirous of extending that comfort to others. Yet, 
granting all these reservations, there is still something 
repellent about a chronicle of hospital experience in 
which incessant flirtation between nurses and doctors 
forms a principal feature. And a sequence of events 
which invariably places any one school of religious 
opinions in a favourable light is so unlike the per- 
versity of actual life that we must needs regard it 
with some suspicion. 

The Red Cross nurse whose adventures are here 
recorded is an admirable person of emotional and some- 
what egotistic temperament; and none the better for 
enjoying a heroine’s immemorial privilege of inspiring 
adoration and jealousy at every turn. Her egotism, 
however, is free from that debasing element which we 
are agreed to call selfishness, and she is mostly good- 
natured in dealing with those less favoured than her- 
self by fortune. She has, moreover, the redeeming 
quality of devotion to her work—shared indeed by her 

Meagues generally, and only thrown into higher 
télief by those little misunderstandings between nurse 
and orderly, Army sister and V.A.D., which are 
narrated with much liveliness. The scene is an un- 
named overseas locality, and the anecdotes concerning 
ig ous patients are interesting and sympathetic 


A COSTUME NOVEL. 
Oe Admirable Betty. By Jeffery Farnol. Sampson Low. 


O UR Admirable Betty’ (also known indifferently 
as Lady Betty, Lady Elizabeth, and Lady 
Carlyon), is beauty, wit and heiress combined, 
with a strong dash of the hoyden. Her favour 
8 sought by suitors, eligible and otherwise, in 

But like Minna von Barnhelm, she 
has set her affections on a retired Major, middle- 
‘ged and partly disabled, endowed with all the 
virtues of the Happy Warrior, and supported 
who introduces a slight 


by a faithful ex-sergeant, 


variation in that he makes love not to the heroine’s 
waiting maid, but to his master’s housekeeper. The 
author has striven meritoriously to reproduce the 
characteristics of his period (about 1715). We think 
that its. brutality is the feature he has been most 
successful in seizing. He brings vividly home to us 
the astounding but incontestable fact that gentlemen 
in the early 18th century were wont to kick and beat 
their valets, who (more astounding still) as a rule sub- 
mitted passively. The characters in general seem to 
have more affinity with the stage than with actual life, 
whatever the age or country. Dalroyd, the villain, is 
too consistently fiendish to be at home in any environ- 
ment save melodrama. Major d’Arcy, the Tellheim of 
the story, has more of the literary as opposed to the 
purely theatrical convention. But Betty herself, with 
her wiles, her wilfulness, and her heart of gold, is 
just such a one as we have all admired when her 
personality was conveyed to us across the footlights 
by some popular actress. The situations, too, have 
much of the scenic element; including as they do 
abduction, murder, rebels in hiding, and the mistaking 
of a brother, first for his sister’s lover, and then for 
that sister herself. The dialogue is sufficiently 
sprightly, and offers a respectable imitation of the 
dialect fashionable two centuries ago. Yet we could 
desire the absence of such obvious modernisms as 
‘* Quite so,’”’ and ‘‘ Don’t trouble.”’ 


BURGLARY AND BUTTERFLIES. 
Man. By Marie Conway Oemler. Heinemann. 
net. 


NEW YORK burglar of justly acquired celebrity 
encounters an accident by which he is debarred 

from the further exercise of his profession and thrown 
upon the charity of a benevolent Roman Catholic 
priest. Under the influences now brought to bear upon 
him he develops a taste for entymology (his exquisitely 
trained fingers being of singular service to him in this 
pursuit) and becomes in due course a distinguished 
naturalist. Not content with these activities he also 
adopts the career of philanthropist. Yet, after all, it 


The Lowest Non-Profit Rate 
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the right to share in the surplus of 


a Well-managed Mutual Life Office. 


THE DISTINCTIVE SYSTEM 


PROVIDENT 
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is the technical knowledge acquired in his first period 
which enables him to rescue injured innocence from a 
brutal blackmailer by forcing open a safe containing 
incriminating letters ! 

Such are the materials from which Miss Oemler has 
woven a pleasant and ingenious, though by no means 
probable story. The scene is laid in South Carolina, 
and we have a charming picture of the old-world 
Southerner as he or she still exists in some remote 
backwaters—narrow-minded, prejudiced, unpractical, 
but the kindliest neighbour in the world. In con- 
trast with this survival from a bygone day is the pre- 
sentment of that harsh industrialism which in America 
seems so strangely to retain conditions long ago dis- 
carded among ourselves. The author, however, relies 
confidently on the generation now growing up to intro- 
duce a better order of things. 

Nearly all the characters are people who would, one 
feels, be agreeable to meet. Even the ex-burglar has 
only one really objectionable attribute—the hideous 
dialect in which he expresses himself before, and some- 
times after, his reformation. The misgiving that such 
phraseology may, through the popularity of our 
American allies, become fashionable in this country 
has caused us some moments of acute anxiety. But 
we take comfort from our national incapacity to 
acquire what is virtually a new language. The author 
has a vivid sense of colour which shows itself 
especially in her descriptions of butterflies and moths. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


‘ Virgil’s Gathering of the Clans,’ by W. Warde Fowler ; 
*‘ Aineas at the Site of Rome,’ by the same (Each 4s, 6d. net. 
Blackwell, Oxford). Both of these volumes, on the latter part 
of the Seventh Aineid and the Eighth respectively, came to us in 
a second, revised edition. We noticed them with pleasure on 
their first appearance, and are glad to find that Dr. Warde 
Fowler’s studies in Virgil have quickly found the recognition 
which is their due. There is something yet to be learnt from 
the culture of Rome, a very different thing, as the editor points 
out, from the Kultur of Germany. Dr. Warde Fowler is learned 
in all that the German commentators have done, imagined, or 
perpetrated, and, what is more, he is catholic in his appreciation 
of English sources, from the erudition of Fraser to the style of 
Belloc. He gives us also much of the comments of Heary, whose 
work is out. of print and ought certainly to be revived for lovers 
of Virgil. The study of religious cults, in which Dr. Warde 
Fowler excels, leads him occasionally to overdo this side of 
Virgil, who may well have invented a local god occasionally with- 
out troubling about his name or attributes. 

On the side of metre and diction, much might doubtless have 
been added, if the editor has -so.chosen.. He: ws the subtlety 
and magic of Virgil, to which Germans are apt to be deaf. 
calls attention to the flawless picture of Camilla, which Pope 
selected for its appropriate dactylic movement. Commentators 
perhaps think these points too obvious to tell us, but Virgil’s 
sense of sound does not always coincide with ours. Notice the 
line 

**Tilum omnis tectis agrisque effusa juventus.”’ 
The modern composer would surely avoid “is”? in three 
words running, and the hissing of ‘‘s '’ would not have been 
approved by such artists as Gray and Tennyson. 

Under the general title of ‘ Helps for Students of History,’ the: 
S.P.C.K. are issuing at 6d. net a series of handbooks of which, 
four have reached us. ‘ Medieval an 
Reginald L. Poole, ‘ Episcopal Registers,’ by . Fowler, ‘ The: 
Public Record O “Pp by Charles Johnson, and ‘ Municipal: 
Records,’ by F. J. C. Hearnshaw. They are intended to provide. 


the student of history with a trustworthy account of the sources. | 


open to him or still in existence, and to put him’ in the right 
way of getting at them. The names of the authors will be: 
sufficient guarantee to experts that the work is well dune, but) 
we make no apology for assuring, everyone interested in our, 
history that these books are simply invaluable, and a boon even, 
to many professed students. It is, however, so rare to find an, 
incomplete statement from the hands of Dr. Poole, that we must; 
add to his remarks about the seasons that many medieval calen- 
dars begin the seasons, as we do now, at the Solstices and, 
Equinoxes. 

Another equally inexpensive and useful series from the same; 
publishers is the ‘ Texts for Students,’ of which we have ‘ Selec- 
tions from Matthew Paris ’ (9d.), ‘ Selections from Giraldus Cam-; 
brensis ’ (9d.), and ‘ Libri Sancti Patricii ’ (6d.). We heartily, 
commend an enterprise which puts in the hands of students; 
medieval texts, important and interesting in themselves, at a rate, 
which enables them to pass from one.to another, without having, 
to consider expense or shelf room. The works of Saint Patrick: 
in his corrupt and barbarous Latinity are of ‘special interest, ; 
though they cannot be commended to students as a model. An. 
English translatiom of them .has.also been published.at the same. 
price. We congratulate the general editors on a work of distinct 
public utility. 
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A oT) Although to-day such an expression brings to mind 

* With the Guns vastly different scenes than the season suggests, yet 
, it requires little optimism to look ahead to the time 

when the black cloud will cease to overhang this 
countr- and when not only lovers ef sport come 


| into their own again but also the supreme 


SUNBEAM 


will be available for the private motorist. Nor is 
this all. For those who remember Sunbeam 
supremacy in the past will be agreeably surprised 
in the super-quality of future models, the pre- 
The SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR Co. Ltd., eminence of; which will be ‘the outcome of our 


Wolverhampton. experience in the production of VN 
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AUCTIONEERS AND ESTATE AGENTS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 
34-35, NEW BOND STREET, W.1. 


BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, BROADSIDES, and TRADE 
Cards, the Property of the late E. JACKSON BARRON, 
F.S.A. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, October 2ist, and Two 
following Days, at 1 o’clock precisely. A Valuable COLLEC- 
TION of BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS, BROADSIDES, TRADE 
CARDS and PLAYING CARDS, the property of the late 
E. Jackson Barron, Esq., F.S.A., consisting of finely illustrated 
and extra-illustrated Works, many being First Editions and in 
fine bindings ; Books Illustrated by Bewick, Cruikshank, etc; a 
large number of Early and Scarce Children’s Books; a Collec- 
tion of Books and Engravings on London and its Suburbs, also 
on Freemasonry, Folk-lore, Spiritualism, &c.; Handbooks and 
Monographs on Bibliography, a Engraving, Etching, 
Painting, Printing and the Fine Arts, including many scarce 
Early Treatises; a remarkable Collection of Playing Cards and 
Books on Playing Cards; also an Extensive and Valuable Collec- 
tion of Trade Cards, Tickets, Advertisements, Handbills, &c. ; 
Ballads, Songs and other Street Literature; also Title-pages, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Book Illustrations and Engravings, including several Early and | 


Scarce Woodcuts by Albert Diirer and his School, etc. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ENGRAVINGS, DRAWINGS, and OIL PAINTINGS. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W. 1, on Thursday, October 24th, and follow- 
ing day, at 1 o’clock precisely, choice ENGRAVINGS, DRAW- 
INGS in CRAYON and WATER-COLOUR, and OIL 
PAINTINGS, comprising the Properties of F. Paget Norbury, 


Esq., of Sherridge, near Malvern; the late Judge Evans, of 2, 


Cambridge Terrace, W.2; George Thomson, Esq., of 9, Regent 
Road, Edgerton, Huddersfield; the late P. M. Pittar, Esq., of 
14, Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W. (sold by order of the 
Executors) ; and Drawings and Engravings from the stock of the 
late Mr. W. J. Leighton (who traded as Messrs. J. and J. 
Leighton), of Brewer Street, Golden Square, W., comprising Old 
Master Engravings, by Lucas Cranach, A. Diirer, H. S. Beham, 
&c.; Engravings in Mezzotint, Aquatint, and Line, by Famous 
Engravers, principally of the XVIIIth Century, including J. 
Smith, J. McArdell, Valentine Green, R. Houston, J. Faber, A. 
Blooteling, W. Ward, F. Bartolozzi, S. Cousins, &c., after G. 
Morland, Sir J. Reynolds, Sir A. Vandyck, Sir G. Kneller, and 
others; Caricatures, by Rowlandson, Gillray, and Cruikshank ; 
French Engravings, many in colours, by J. L. Allais, F. Janinet, 
and others; British and Foreign Military Costumes; Views in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol; a Series of Plates from Turner’s 
Liber Studiorum ; Water-Colours, by P. Sandby, Claude Hayes, 
John Linnell, Kate Greenaway, T. B. Hardy, T. R. Fitzgerald; 
and Oil Paintings, by J. T. Serres, Thomas Barker of Bath, 
Alfred East, A.R.A., and B. W. Leader, R.A. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE VALUABLE BOOKS and LITERARY PROPERTIES, 
A portion of the Stock of 
Mr. W. V. DANIELL. 


Messrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, 
and HODGE, 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their Large Galleries, 34 and 35, 
New Bond Street, W.1, on Monday, October 28th, and Two fol- 
lowing Days, at 1 o’clock precisely, the 
VALUABLE BOOKS AND LITERARY PROPERTIES, 
A PORTION OF THE VALUABLE STOCK 


of 
Mr. W. V. DANIELL, 
formerly of 33, King Street, St. James’, S.W., 
Consisting principally oo WORKS ON TOPOGRAPHY AND 
HISTORY ; EXTRA-ILLUSTRATED BOOKS ; BOOKS WITH 
COLOURED PLATES; RARE TRACTS; BROADSIDES; 
Autograph Letters, Manuscripts, Historical Documents, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


OURNEMOUTH.—REBBECK BROS., whose 
offices have been established for 70 years, are 
agents for the letting (and sale) of the principal avail- 
able houses and supply lists free. Early application is 
advisable. Offices: Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 


{ PROFIT-SHARING 
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LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 
The Indestructible Nation (P.S. O’Hegarthy). rae 4s. net. 


| The Riddle of Nearer Asia (Basil Matthews). 


Tony Heron (C. Kenneth Burrow). Collins. 6s. net. 
Lausiac History of Palladius (W. K. Lowther Clarke) 
S.P.C.K. 4s. net. i 

The German Empire of Central Africa (Emil Zimmermana), 
Longmans. Is. net. 

The Republic of the Southern Cross (Valery Brussof). Constabie, 
5s. net. 

The Secret Hand (Douglas Valentine). Jenkins. 6s. net. 

The New Tariffism (Rt. Hon. J. M. Robertson). Allen & Unwin, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Uprooters (J. A. Lloyd). Stanley Paul. 6s. net. 

The Hand of the Unseen (Marie Connor Leighton). Ward Lock. 
5s. net. 

The Builder (J. Fort Newton). Allen & Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Lady of the Miniature (Ottwell Binns). Ward Lock. 5s. net, 

Tumult (Gabrielle Vallings). Hutchinson. 6s. 9d. net. 


‘The Ledge on Bald Face (Chas. Roberts). Ward Lock. 6s, net, 


The Princess’s Tragedy (Sydney Grier). Blackwood. 6s. net. 


‘The Keys of Industry. Tariff Reform League. 1s. net. 


The History of an English Sister (Ethel Romanes). Longmans, 
3s. 6d. net. 

The Woman Novelist (R. Brimley Johnson). Collins. 6s. net, 

The Burning Glass (Marjorie Bowen). Collins. 6s. net. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 


The Scottish Widows Fund 
is conducted on the mutual 
rinciple, the whole profits 
ing divided among the 
Policyholders. 
The Society offers every advantage which Life Assur- 
ance, conducted under the most favourable circumstances 
is capable of affording to the public. 


SCOTTISH 
WIDOWS FUND 


Founded 1815. 
FUNDS: CLAIMS PAID: 
22 MILLIONS. 47 MILLIONS. 


The Largest British Mutual Life Office. 
Send for FREE BOOKLET. 

Head Office: 9 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
(G. J. LIDSTONE, Manager and Actuary.) 
London Offices: 

28, Cornhill, E.C.3., and 17 Waterloo Place, S.W.1 


L 


BOOKS. 


BOOKS RARE AND OUT OF PRINT.—Millais’s Mammals 
Gt. Britain, 3 vols.. 418.18; William Morris’s Collected Works, 
24 vols, £12.12; Wheeler’s Old English Furniture, 12/6; 
Eliwood’s Human Figure Studies, 16/-; Gotch’s English Homes, 
30/-; Railway Magazine, vols. 1 to 11, £2.15; A.B.C. Code, 
fifth edition, 21/-; Geo. Moore, A Story Teller’s Holiday, yt 


by author, £2.2; Wisden’s Cricketers’ Almanac, 15 vols, 
| Lillywhite’s Cricketers’ Annual, 27 vols., £2.15; Cricket: & 
| Weekly Record of the Game, 30 vols., £6.6; Memoirs of 


Harriette Wilson, coloured plates, 2 vols., 21/-; Frank Harris, 
Life and Confessions of Oscar Wilde, 2 vols., 45.5. Send also for 
Catalogue, 100,000 bargains on hand. If you want a book, and 
have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. EpDwarp Baker’s GREAT 
Booxsuop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


TUITION. 


ENYON HALL COLLEGE.—High-class Board- 

ing School for Boys. 20 acres. Fees from 

60 guineas per annum upwards. Classical, Commercial 

and Scientific Education. Proprietor and Principal, Dr. 

JOHN MASTIN, D.Sc., Litt.D., D.D., etc., Kenyoa 
Manchester. 


{EASTBOURNE COLLEGE. 


Founded 1867. Incorporated 1911. 
EXCELLENT buildings with Carpentry and 
Engineering Workshop. Army Class. O.T.C. Fees 
moderate and inclusive. Scholarships in March— 
Apply to the Headmaster. 
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A GREAT NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
Paid to its Policyholders in 1917 over 


£9,700,000 
or over £31,000 for each Working Day 


The Arethusa” Training Ship 


2,600 Old Boys have joined the Roya! Navy and 
6,500 the Merchant Service. Several were in the recent 
Zeebrugge affair. They are also in 120 British Regiments. 


NEEDS HELP. 


Patrons — Their Majesties THE KING and QUEEN. 
Vice-President; ADMIRAL VISCOUNT JELLICOE 
Chairman and Treasurer; C. E. MALDEN 


National Refuges for Homeless and 
Destitute Children and Training 
Ship “ Arethusa.” 

Londen Offices: 164, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 2. 
Joint Secretaries: 

H. BRISTOW WALLEN, HENRY G. COPELAND. 


Esq. M.A 


| THOUSANDS OF POUNDS WASTED 
DAILY ! 


| SELL YOUR 


PHILLIPS, MILLS, & Co., 
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BONDS) 


Ltd., 


Bridge Wharf, Battersea, S.W. 11. 


VANS COLLECT DAILY. 
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THE CITY. 


The improvement recorded in Argentine Railway 
securities in the last fortnight cannot be based on 
anticipations of dividends now due for the year to June 
3oth last. When the Central Argentine directors 
announced the half-year’s dividend on their preference 
capital in May last they said that that payment should 
not be regarded as an indication that the full dividend 
for the whole year would be forthcoming. Since then 
the companies have been publishing net, as well as 
gross, traffics each week, and the figures show such a 
high expense ratio as to suggest that dividends cannot 
be paid on ordinary stocks without drawing on 
reserves. Still, market estimates are sufficiently san- 
guine to foreshadow 1 p.c. for Central Argentine 
Ordinary, and 2 p.c. for B.A. Great Southern and B.A. 
Western. Distributions at these rates, however, would 
hardly justify present quotations, whose strength is 
really attributable to the fact that Argentine rails are 
included among the so-called ‘‘ peace’’ stocks. The 
lines have been suffering from an accumulation of 
adverse circumstances, most of which will be gradually 
modified in time. The enormous increase in wages 
will probably be maintained, but as more shipping 
becomes available the excessive cost of coal and mate- 
rials will be reduced, larger exports of Argentine 
produce will become possible, and the import trade will 
be resumed, thus providing valuable up as well as down 
traffic. With the increase in freight rates arranged 
in November last these changes will make all the differ- 
ence to the expense ratio. Four or five years may 
elapse before the companies are able to restore divi- 
dends to the pre-war basis, but the recuperative power 
of the South American republics is proverbial, and the 
key to the situation is shipping. 

Shareholders in Hudson’s Consolidated must rub 
their eyes in astonishment at the recent rise in their 
shares. After having been practically unsaleable at 
2s., they have now risen to 50s. without any official 
explanation. It was understood that the company has 
come under entirely new management, and that is con- 
firmed by an announcement that Major-General H. W. 
Thornton, the American general manager of the Great 
Eastern Railway, has become chairman, which is 
evidence of substantial enterprise. It is also reported 
that the new management intend to make the company 
a nucleus of certain industrial undertakings. Of 
course fresh capital will be required as the old company 
had no cash left. The present price of the existing 
shares is a useful illustration of the value of the never- 
say-die maxim; but although they are talked higher, 
wise holders will grasp the profit in hand rather than 
await a bigger one in the bush. 


There are indications that the board of Kynochs, the 
explosives firm, contemplate the conversion of the com- 
pany into an industrial finance concern, but their pre- 
sent policy is frankly ‘‘ wait and see.’’ After the war 
there will be very little demand for munitions, of which 
enormous stocks will still be in existence, and it is 
quite realised that the company’s capital must be em- 
ployed in other directions. But the directors, with rare 
candour and modesty, admit that they cannot see their 
way clearly, and instead of ‘‘ choosing now a number 
of new trades and trusting to luck that the choices 
made would turn out to be happy ones,’’ they are 
inclined to hold their hands for the present in the 
opinion that ‘‘ opportunities after the war of coming to 
the assistance of businesses with assured prospects will 
not be at all infrequent.’” We wonder whether this 
will be the policy of the board of the great Explosives 
Combine of which Kynochs will be an important con- 
stituent. ‘*‘ Wait and see’’ may be safe, but the out- 
look for British trade as a whole would be very poor 
if it became popular. 

The Shell Transport and Trading Co. (junior partner 
of the great Royal Dutch-Shell Oil Combine) managed 
to increase its profits by more than £1,000,000 in 1917, 
the total being £2,638,000, as compared with 
41,559,000 in 1916. 
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SOUTH AFRICAN DIAMOND 


CORPORATION. 


DIVIDEND-PAYING STAGE REACHED—DIAMOND. 
CUTTING AS A HOME INDUSTRY. 


Tug Firth Orpinary Generat Meetine of the South Africay 
Diamond Corporation, Ltd., held at Halton House, 20-23, 
Holborn, E.C., Mr. Bernard Oppenheimer (chairman of the 
presiding. 

e notice convening the meeting and the rt of the auditory 
having been read, 

The Chairman said: Gentlemen,—In meeting you this 
and presenting to you an account of our stewardship for the 
ended 30th June, there are two outstanding facts which merit 
your attention, and which I am sure will be as great a sources 
of gratification to you as they are to us. They are that we were 
enabled to carry out the promises made last year to put the 
company in the dividend-paying list. You are all aware the 
dividend No. 1 of 74 per cent., less income-tax, has been declared 
and paid out; what, however, is of greater importance than the 
actual dividend declaration is the fact that your directors wer 
able to pay it in spite of the war, and not because of it. Oy 
profits do not arise from war industries, and if we are therefore 
in the position to-day to earn dividends it is safe to assume that, 
with the resumption of peaceful occupations after the war, we 
shall reap the benefit by being enabled to extend our operations, 
We have substantial holdings both in diamonds and the Far 
Eastern Rand, and you may look forward to a great future for 
your company. I do not think I am too optimistic in 
that now we have entered the dividend-paying stage we expect 
to continue. Your company is only in its infancy, but I can 
assure you its foundations are well laid. 

As was mentioned by the Chairman at the last meeting, | 
personally have started a diamond-cutting factory in Brighton for 
disabled and legless sailors and soldiers, and have given the com- 
pany the right to join in this venture at cost price when it is 
productive—not before. After twelve months of experimental 
work I am glad to inform you that I can now state, without fear 
of contradiction even by the most sceptical, that the time is not 
far distant when I shall offer your company the participation 
promised ; but, although the articles give the board the right to 
do such a business without first consulting you, the issues are so 
great that your directors have decided at the proper time to call 
a special meeting of shareholders in order that you may decide 
for yourselves whether you accept or refuse the participation 
which will be offered to you. I will now make a few remarks 
with regard to the scheme. Ninety-nine per cent. of the diamonds 
produced come from British Dominions; yet all this wealth was 
exported in the raw state to the Continent to be polished, and 
the wages were, consequently, lost to the British working man. 
Any number of fairy stories were circulated by interested parties 
when I started the scheme that the diamond-cutting could not be 
learned or acquired except by long years of practice, and even 
then it was stated the British workman would prove incompetent. 
Gentlemen, I was always, long before the war, of a different 
opinion, but could not find adherents, as old prejudices die hard— 
or, I should say, died hard before the catastrophe brought about 
by Germany. When I saw what our “ contemptible little army ” 
could do, and when I furthermore saw how step by step the old 
formula of ‘‘ It can’t be done ’’ was swept away, and people put 
their shoulders to the wheel and did what they thought was 
‘* impossible’ before, and did it well, as we all know, the old 
idea took hold of me again to start a diamond-cutting factory to 
keep, anyhow, part of the wages in the country, but to start it 
with men who were broken in the war. In short, I conceived 
the idea that, being too old myself to fight in the trenches, I 
could oppose the enemy commercially, and could find work—and 
remunerative work, not charity—for men who were prepared to 
lay down their lives for you and for me so that here we could 
live in peace. 

The world, to my mind, is big enough for everyone. It would 
be foolish to say that I want to create a monopoly for er 
and polishing diamonds in England. In my attempts to estab! 
an industry I do not intend, and never have intended, to go 
against our Ally, gallant Belgium; but I do say we here are 
entitled to do some of the work, and I maintain that by doing it 
we are not only not competing with Belgium, but an interchange 
of workmen at a later date will make the industry more stable 
in both countries, and will not make it easy for the enemy, after 
peace is declared, to foster another industry on which he had an 
eager eye. It is a well-known fact that before the war Germany 
had commenced on quite a big scale to polish diamonds, and 
most of these diamonds were sold to them in the raw state by 
Belgian and Dutch merchants, who bought more raw material in 
England than they manufactured. Well, gentlemen, this I aim 
at stopping. The raw article, or, as we term it in the trade, 
the rough diamond, which was traded in Germany before the war, 
must be manufactured in this country, and the wages must go to 
the British working man. I approached my friend the Right 
Hon. G. N. Barnes, M.P., then Minister of Pensions, who, after 
most searching inquiries, encouraged me to go on with 
scheme. He afterwards handed me over to his able successor, 
the Right Hon. John Hodge, M.P., to whom I also explained the 
scheme fully. Both gentlemen named are the friends of the 
working man, and the outcome of our deliberations was that as 
an entirely private enterprise I would train up to 2,000 disabled 
men, the Ministry of Pensions merely paying the men their train- 
ing allowance of 27s. 6d. per week for six months, as they do 
under all training schemes. I undertook to pay the men a mini- 
mum of £2 per week after six months’ training and to guarantee 
continuous employment for three years, and, while I bound 
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to the men, the men are not bound to me, but can leave 
at a moment’s notice if they can earn higher wages elsewhere. 
he for various reasons all the candidates cannot be trained at 
d there is a long waiting list—I am arranging 
tres of instruction at Cambridge, Wrexham and Fort William, 
wth a good chance of establishing factories in these places at a 
later date. This is the outline of the scheme. I am greatly 
indebted to the Director of Training, Major Mitchell, and to the 
National Service Department, the latter for granting the neces- 
sary building permission. It will interest you to learn that every 
pit of machinery is being made at our own workshops by disabled 
men, under the supervision of Dr. Beckit Burnie, the principal 
of the Technical College at Brighton, and my thanks are due to 
the committee of the Municipal Technical College for lending 
him to me. At present we have trained, and have in training, 
150 men, but within the next few weeks, when our new bui 
ings are completed, we shall be able to take on 50 new men a 


wages have been increased from the minimum of £2 per week 
to £2 5s. L2 10s., £2 15s., £3 and £3 10s. respectively, and 
] have no doubt in my mind that most of the men will be able, 
within a measurable distance, to earn up to £5 and more a 
week. Some of the men have shown such e tional ability 
that we already allow them to teach newcomers. Every diamond 
turned out by the factory—that is, by the disabled men—up to 
date (about £200,000) has been sold and the cutting has been 
found perfect by the severest critics. We have now in cutting 
£300,000 more. We have polished some of the finest diamonds 
produced by the Jagersfontein mine, which, you all know, yields 
diamonds as fine in quality as the historic Brazilian stones of 
As far as wages are concerned, I am convinced in 
my own mind that we will, when we are firmly established, be 
able to pay the men wages which will compare favourably with 
the highest being earned by skilled workmen in Amsterdam. 
Before concluding my remarks on this diamond-cutting 
industry, I wish gratefully to acknowledge the assistance given 
to me by the great producers, and the diamond syndicate who 
control the rough article. 

Now, turning to your accounts, the financial position has 
strengthened considerably as compared with the statement at 30th 
June, 1917. At that date sundry creditors and loans stood at 
£197,034 17s. 7d., whereas in the accounts before you they only 
total £165,839 Os. 10d. The cash portion is now £20,550 1s. 7d., 
as against £4,640 7s. 3d. in 1917. The most satisfactory showing 
is really, however, the item ‘‘ Shares in other companies at cost, 
£250,624 10s. 10d.” In previous reports our auditors have been 
compelled to insert in their certificate a remark to the effect that 
the value of the shares held was in our books at a price above 
market quotations. This year you will doubtless note with satis- 
faction that our auditors have given us a clean sheet, and, as a 
matter of fact, at prices ruling to-day our investments in other 
companies show us a very large appreciation, while in addition, 
handsome profits have been made on the realisation of some of 
our holdings. The profits made for the year are, I feel sure, 
more than pleasing to you, and the clearing off of the deficit 
balance is a source of considerable satisfaction to your board. 
You will note from the report that the directors have again 
waived their fees, and intend doing so until the cessation of 
hostilities. When, of course, they came to this decision they did 
not anticipate that your corporation would be in the fine position 
that is shown to-day or would have entered the dividend-paying 

$0 soon. 

ou will have noticed in the report an allusion to certain 
4 ery which have been made by the board under which 
Mr. Isaac Lewis and I are to retain our permanent seats as 
, and to waive our rights to the 25 per cent. of the 
profits payable in respect of the two permanent directors’ shares 
which we hold, and to receive as a consideration for so doing a 
call on 50,000 shares of the company at 25s. and a call on 50,000 
shares at 30s. for a period of five years after the declaration of 
peace. The two permanent directors’ shares of £1,000 each will, 
therefore, rank pari passu with the ordinary shares of the com- 
if you confirm this agreement. The reason for the arrange- 
ts which we are proposing is as follows :—When the com- 
was originally incorporated in the Transvaal, in the 
rt. Lewis and I subscribed for the two permanent direc- 
shares of £1,000 each, and, under an agreement which was 

shortly after the formation of the company, we under- 
to subscribe for 98,000 ordinary shares. We also, by the 
agreement, gave the company certain rights, which are 
particularly described in the agreement. Pledging our- 
, as we did then, to find so large a sum as £100,000, which 

in full, we thought it reasonable, as some return for the 
case the venture should not be a success, or only a tem- 
Success, to stipulate for 25 per cent. of the net profits 
f dividend and 25 per cent. of the capital in any winding- 
yw that the company is in a position to pay dividends 

and I consider the prospects of the company such that 
say to the 1 shareholders that we regard the 
t risk of our first investment as gone, and we have, 

Offered to waive our rights to the 25 per cent. and to 
and share the net profits equally with the ordinary share- 
and our colleagues on the board have offered, in return 
concession, an option on 50,000 shares at 25s. and 50,000 
t 30s. during a period of five years after peace is declared. 
rights attached to the permanent directors’ shares are 
the memorandum of association, it will be necessary to 

the Court to sanction the arrangement. I now move 
adoption of the report and accounts, but before putting the 
resolution I shail be glad to answer any questions you may wish 


Mr. C. F. Rowsell seconded the resolution, which, in the 
absence of questions, was put and carried unanimously. 
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